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To. the PUBLIC. 


Otwithſtanding the infernal traffic of dealing in 

/ human fleſh, called Ihe SLAVE TRADr, has 

| | row continued for near two hundred and- forty years, 
there are thouſands of perſons in this kingdom who know 


little or nothing of its horrid nature, and can therefore 

” have but little ſympathy with the oppreſſed ſlaves. 
| / 

* In order to diffuſe the knowledge of this unjuſt, this 
[i eruel, and abominable practice, the following ſheets” 
are now publiſhed. They are deſigned to point out 
the methods of taking the ſlaves on ſthe African coaſt, . 
of treating them on the paſſage, ſelling them in the 
| Weſt-Indies, the cruelties uſed towards them in their 


flavery, and their unhappy fate when, by age or fick- Þ \ 
| neſs, they are paſt labour. | 


» What is here exhibited is not raiſed by an heated - 
ſ imagination, nor exaggerated bv hyperbolical phraſes 


but is collected from calm, deliberate evidence; evidence 
given upon oath by men of honour and veracity, who 
| were eye-witneſſes of many of thoſe dreadful ſcenes of 
| \ barbarity. The facts are taken chiefly from“ An Abſtra 
| of the Evidence delivered before a Select Committee 
| | | of the Houſe of Commons, inthe years 1790 and 1791.” 
| Some fragments are taken from a pamphlet entitled, 


| | " A2 „% Thoughts 


Sad 

« Thoughts on Slavery,” by the Jate Rev. John 
Wefley; and a few obſervations on the diſuſe of 
Sugar, Rum, &c. from anohymous authors. The 
editor of this pamphet, ardently wiſhes to contribute 
his mite'towards the juſt reliet of myriads of his fellow 
creatures, and the removal of that curſe which hangs 
over this guilty land, for having murdered ſuch num- 
bers of the human race. Should the leaſt advantage 
ariſe to the oppreſſed from this publication, the praiſe 
ſhall be aſcribed to Him in whom all creatures live, and 
move, and have their being, 


SUMMARY VIEW 
OF THE 
EVIDENCES 
ON THE 


SLAVE- TRADE. 


IHE method of obtaining Slaves on the African 
-oalt, in the beginning of the trade, about the 
year 1556, was, by ſending men from our ſhips to 
ſeize as many as they found, men, women and- chil- 
dren. Thus Sir John Hawkins, in the year above- 
mentioned, failed with two thips to Cape Verd, where 
he ſent eighty men on ore to catch Negroes. But 
the natives fving, they fell farther down, and there 
ſet the men on thore, to burn their towns and take 
the- inhabitants.” 

It was ſome time before the Zuropeans found a 
more compendious way of procuring African Slaves, 
by prevailing upon them to make Mar upon each 
other, and to ſell their priſoners. Pill then they had 
ſeldom any wars upon their coaft, but were in general 
quiet and peaceable. But the white men firft taught 
them drunkenneſs and avarice, and then hired them 
to ſell one another. Nay, by this means, even their 
Kings have been induced to ſel] their own ſuhjects. 
So Mr. Moore (Factor of the African Company in 
1730) informs us, When the King of Barſalli 
wants Goods or Brandy, he ſends to the Englith Go- 
vernor at James's Fort, who immediately ſends a ſloop. 
Againſt the time it arrives, he plunders ſome of his 
neighbours' towns, ſelling the people for the goods he 

5 wants. 
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wants. At other times he falls upon one of his own 


towns, and makes bold to ſell his own ſubjects.” 80 


Monſ. Brue fays, © I wrote to the King (not the 
lame) if he had a ſufficient number of Slaves I 
would treat with him. He ſeized three hundred of 
his own people, and ſent word he was ready to de- 
liver them for the goods.” The ſame plan is till 
purſued, and other means have been deviſed in order 
to keep up this horrid traffic ; which we ſhall clearly 
ſee from the following teſtimonies, delivered before a 
Select Committee of the Houſe of Commons. 

The trade for Slaves (ſays Mr. Kiernan) in the 


river Senegal, was chiefly with the Moors, on the 


Northern banks, who got them very often by war, 
and not ſeldom by kidnapping ; that is, lying in wait 
near a village, where there was no open war, and 
ſeizing whom they could, 

Mr. Dalrymple found that the great droves (called 
Caffellas or Caravans) of ſlaves brought from inland, 
by way of Galam, to Senegal and Gambia, were pri- 
ſoners of war. I hoſe ſold to veſſels at Goree, and 
near it, were procured either by the grand pillage, the 
leſſer pillage, or by robbery of individuals, or in con- 
ſequence of crimes. The grand pillage is executed by 
the king's ſoldiers, from three hundred to three thou- 
ſand at a time, who attack and ſet fire to a village, 
and ſeize the inhabitants as they can. The ſmaller 


parties generally lie in wait about the villages, and take, 


off all they can ſurpriſe; which is alſo done by indivi- 
duals, who do not belong to the king, hut are private 


robbers. 


Captain Wilſon ſays, that ſlaves are either procured 
by inteſtine wars, or kings breaking up villages, or 


£erimes real or imputed, or kidnapping. 


Villages are broken up by the king's troops ſurround- 
ing them in the night and ſeizing ſuch of the inhabi- 


tants as ſuit their purpoſe. TI his practice is moſt com- 


mon when there is no war with another ſtate, 


It 


| 
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, OR 
It is univerſally acknowledged that free perſons are 


| fold for real or imputed crimes, for the benefit of their 
judges. 


Mr. Wadſtrom fays, the king of Sallum prevailed 
on a woman to come into his kingdom, and tel] him 
ſome millet. On her arrival, he ſeized and ſold her to 
a French officer. N 

Captain Hills ſaw, while lying between Goree and 


the continent, the natives, in an evening, often go 


out in war deſſes, to obtain ſlaves for king Damel, to- 
be fold. 

The war-men uſed to go out, Mr. Bowman ſays, 
once or twice in eight or ten days, while he was at 
Scaſſus. They always came to the factory before 
ſetting out, and demanded powder, ball, gun flints, 


and ſmall ſhot; alſo rum, tobacco, and a few other 


articles. When ſupplied, they blew the horn, made 
the war cry, and ſet off. If they met with no flaves, 


they would bring him - ſome ivory and camwood. 


Sometimes he accompanied them a mile or fo, and 
once joined the party, anxious to know by what 
means they obtained the ſlaves. Having travelled all 
day, they came to a ſmall river, when he was told 
they had but a little way farther to go. Having croſſed 
the river, they ſtopped till dark. Here Mr. Bowman 
was afraid to go farther, and prevailed on the king's ſon 
to leave him a guard of four men. In half an hour 
he heard the war cry, by which he underſtood they had 
reached a town. In about half an hour more they 
returned, bringing from twenty-five to thirty men, 
women, and children, ſome at the breaſt. At this 
time he ſaw the town in flames. 

Sir George Young found ſlaves to be procured by 
war, by crimes, real or imputed, by kidnapping, and 
a fourth mode was, the inhabitants of one village ſeizing 


thoſe of another weaker village, and ſelling them to 


the ſhips. | - 
Mr. Falconbridge ſays, that on his ſecond voyage 
at Cape Mount and the Windward Coaſt, a man was 
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brought on board, well known to the captain and tiis 
officers, and was purchaſed. This man ſaid he had 
been invited one evening to drink with his neighbours. 
When about to depart, two of them got up to ſeize 
' him: he would have eſcaped, but was ſtopped by 
a large dog. He. faid this mode of kidnapping was 
common in his country. 

At Secundee, Mr. Marſh made no ſeruple of ſhewing 
Mr. How the ſtores of the factory. I hey conſiſted or 
different kinds of chains made of iron, as likewiſe an 
inſtrument made of wood, about five inches long, an 
inch in diameter, or leſs, which he was told by Mr. 
Marſh was thruſt into a man's mouth horizontally, and 
tied behind to prevent him from crying out, when 
tranſported at night along the country. 

Dr. Trotter once ſaw a black trader ſend his canoe 
to take. three fiſhermen employed in the offing, who 
were immediately brought on board; and put in irons. 

Mr. Falconbridge has heard that the great men on - 
this part of the coaſt, dis up and empioy women, to 
entice young men to be connected with them, that 
they may be convicted of adultery and fold. 

Mr. Elliſon ſays, that while one of the ſhips he be- 
longed to, viz. the Briton, was lying in. Benin river, 
Capt. Lemma Lemma, a Benin trader, came on board 
to receive his cuſtoms., I his man being on the deck, 
and happening to ſee a canoe with three people in it, 
crofling the river, diſpatched one of his own canoes to 
ſeize and take it. Upon overtaking it, they brought it 
to the ſhip. It contained three perſons, an old man 
and a young man and woman. he chief mate bought 
the two latter, but the former being too old, was refuſed. 
Upon this, Lemma ordered the old man into the canoe, 
where his head was chopped off, and he was thrown 
overboard. 

In Africa, a piratical expedition for making ſlaves, 
| Is termed war. A conſiderable trader at Bonny ex- 
6 the meaning of this word, and ſaid, that they 

went 


n | 
went in the night, ſet fire to towns, and caught the 
people as they fled from the flames. | 

Mr. F. ſays, that in his third voyage, a woman was 
brought on board big with child. As the attracted his 
notice, he alked her, by means of the interpreter, 
how ſhe came to be fold. Her reply was, that return- 
ing home from a viſit, ſhe was ſeized, and after being 
paſſed through various hands, was brought dow: to 
the water-ſide, and fold to a trader, who afterwards 
ſold her to the ſhip. | 

In the ſame voyage an elderly man brought on board 
ſaid (through the interpreter) that he and his ſon were 
ſeized as they were planting yams, by profeſſed kid- 
nappers. Y 

On his laſt voyage, a canoe came along fide his 
veſſel, belonging to. a noted trader in flaves, from 
which a fine ſtout fellow was handed on board, and 
fold. Mr. F. ſeeing the man amazed and confounded 
when he diſcovered himſelf to be a flave, inquired of 
him, by means of an interpreter, why he was ſold. 
He replied, he had had occaſion to come to Bonny to 
this trader's houſe, who aſked if he had ever ſeen a 
ſhip—Replying no, the trader ſaid, he would treat 
him with the fight of one. The man conſenting, 
faid he was thereupon brought on board, and thus: 
treacherouſly fold. | 

Mr. Douglas, when aſhore at Bonny Point, faw a- 
young woman come out of the wood to the water-fide 
to bathe. Soon afterwards two men came from the- 
wood, ſeized, bound, and beat her for —_— 
reſiſtance, and bringing her to him, Mr. D. deſired: 
him to put her on board, which he did; for the captain's- 
orders were, when any body brought down ſlaves, in- 
ſtantly to put them off to the ſhip. 

When a ſhip arrives at Bonny, the king ſends his 
war canoes up the rivers, where they ſurpriſe all they 
can lay hold of, They had a young man on board, 
Who was thus captured, with his father, mother, and 

three ſiſters, | 2 
Captain 
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Captain Hall has ſeen from three to ten canoes in & 


fleet, each with from forty to ſixty padlers, and twenty 


to thirty traders and other people with mulkets, ſup- 
poſe-one to each man, with a three or four pounder 
laſhed on the bow of the canoe. They are generally 


abſent from ten days to three weeks, when they return 


with a number of flaves pinioned, or chained together. 
Mr. J. Parker ſays, he left the ſhip to which he be- 
longed at Old Calabar, where being kindly received by 
the king's ſon, he ſtaid with him on the continent for 
five months. During this time he was prevailed upon: 
by the king's ſon, to accompany him to war.*® Accor- 
dingly, having fitted out, and armed the canoes, they 
went up the river Calabar. In the day time they lay 


under the buſhes when they approached a village, but 


at night flew up to it, and took hold of every one they 

could ſee; theſe they handcuffed, brought down to 

the canoes, and ſo proceeded up the river till they got to 

the amount of forty-five, with whom they returned to 

New- town, where ſending to the captains of the ſhip- 
ping, they divided them among the ſhips. 


About a fortnight after this expedition, they went 
again, and were out eight or nine days, plundering - 
other villages higher up the river. They ſeized on 


much the fame number as before, brought them to 
New-town, gave the fame notice, and diſpoſed of them 
as before among the ſhips, 

They took man, woman andchild, as they couldcatch 


them in the houſes, and except ſucking children, ho 


went with their mothers, there was no care taken to 


prevent the ſeparation of the children from their parents 


when ſold. 


The natives of Africa being made ſlaves, are brought 


down for ſale to the European ſhips. | 


Our Surgeons thoroughly examine them, and that 


quite naked, women and men, without any diſtine- 
- tion. 


® The reader is earneſtly requeſted to take notice, that the word aar, 
as adopted into the Atrican language, means in general robbery, or @. 


marauding expedition, for the purpoſe of getting ſlaves. © 


* 
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tion. Thoſe that are approved are ſet on one fide. 
In the mean time time, a burning iron, with the arms 
or name of the Company, lies in the fire, with which 
they are marked on the breaſt, and trequently on their 
cheeks. Thus, in the Supplement to the Cornwall 
Chronicle of Nov. 7, 1789, there are 135 runaways 


advertiſed, viz. 48 with, and 87 without brands Of 


the former ſome have two, three and four brands on 
the face, breaſts and ſhoulders. One is “ marked 
D. & on both cheeks and left ſhoulder.” 

When brought on board, ſays Dr. Trotter, they 
ſhew ſigns of extreme diſtreſs and deſpair, from a feeling 


* 


of their ſituation, and regret at being torn from their 


friends and connections; many retain thoſe impreſſions 
for a long time; in proof of which, the flaves on 
board-his ſhip being often heard in the night, making 
an howling melancholy n iſe, expreſſive of extreme 
anguiſh, he repeatedly ordered the woman who had 
been his interpreter, to inquire into the cauſe. She 
diſcovered it to be owin to their having dreamt th 
were in their own country again, and finding themſelves 
when awake, in the hold of a flave ſhip. This 
exquiſite ſenſibility was particularly obſervable among 
the women, many of whom, on ſuch occaſions, he found 
in hyſteric fits. 

he foregoing deſcription as far as relates to their 
dejection when brought on board, and the cauſe of it, 
is confirmed by Hall, Wilſon, Claxton, Elliſon, 
Towne, and *alconbridge, the latter of whom relates 
an inſtance of a young woman who cried and pined 


away after being brought on board, who recovered. 


when put on ſhore, and who hung herſelf when in- 
formed ſhe was to be ſent again to the ſhip. 

Captain Hall ſays, after the firſt eight or ten of them 
come on board, the men are put into irons. The 
are linked two and two together by the hands and feet, 
in which ſituation they continue till they arrive in the 


Weſt-Indies, except ſuch as may be ſick, whoſe irons 


are 
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* are then taken off. The women however, he ſays, 
are always looſe. Foo | 
On being brought up in a morning, ſays Surgeon 
Wilſon, an additional mode of ſecuring them takes 
place, for to the ſhackles of each pair of them there 
| is a ring, through which is reeved a large chain, which 
_ them all in a body to ring-bolts faſtened to the 
i Cece. 
| The time of their coming up in the morning, if fair, 
is deſcribed by Mr. Towne to be between eight and 
nine, and the time of their remaining there to be till 
| four in the afternoon, when they are again put below *' © 
| till the next morning. In the interval of being upon 
| deck they are fed twice. They have alſo a pint of water 
allowed to each of them a day, which being divided is 
ſerved out to them at two different times, namely, 
after their meals. 

Theſe meals, ſays Mr. Falconbridge, conſiſt of rice, + | 
yams, and horſe-beans, with now and then a little af 
beef and bread. After meals they are made to jump in 
their irons. This is called dancing by the ſlave-dealers. 
In every ſhip he has been deſired to flog ſuch as would 
not jump. He had generally a cat of nine tails in his 
hand amohg the women, and the chief mate another 
** the men. 

he parts, ſays Mr. Claxton, on which their ſhackles 
are faſtened, are often excoriated by the violent exerciſe 
they are thus forced to take, of which they made man 
grievous complaints to him. In his ſhip even thoſe 
who had the flux, ſcurvy, and ſuch œdematous ſwel- 
lings in their legs as made it painful to them to move 
at all, were compelled to dance by the cat. 

Dr. Trotter ſays, the ſlaves in the paſſage are ſo 
crowded below, that it is impoſſible to walk through 
them, without treading on them. Thoſe, who are 
out of irons, are locked re (in the technical 
phraſe ) to one another. It is the firſt mate's duty to 


ſee them ſtowed in this way every morning; thoſe _ a 
91 
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do not get quickly into their places, are compelled by 4 

cat-of-nine-tails, | 
When the ſcuttles are obliged to be ſhut, the gra- 
tings are not ſufficient for airing the rooms He never 
himſelf could breathe freely, unleſs immediately unde? 
the hatchway. He has ſeen the flaves drawing their 
breath with all thoſe laborious and anxious efforts 
for life, which are obſerved in expiring animals, ſub - 
| jefted by experiment to foul air, or in the exhauſted 
receiver of an air pump. He has alſo ſeen them when 
the tarpawlings have inadvertently been thrown over 
the gratings, attemping to heave them up; crying out 
in their own language, e are dying :** on remo- 
ving the tarpawlings and gratings, they would fly te 
the hatchway with all the ſigns of terror, and dread of 
ſuffocation. Many of them he has ſeen in a dying ſtate, 
but fome have recovered by being brought on the deck ; 
others were irrecoverably loſt, by /»#5cation, having 

4 | had 70 8 figns of indiſpeſition. 

Mr. Falconbridge ſays, they had not ſo much room 
as a man in bis coffin, either in length or breadth. Tt 
was impoſſible for them to turn or ſhift with any 
degree of eaſe. He had often occaſion to go from one 
fide of their rooms to the other, in which caſe he al- 
ways 100 off his ſhoes, but could not avoid pinching 
them. In every voyage when the ſhip was full they 
complained of heat and want of air. Confinement 
in this fituation was ſo injurious, that he has known 
them go down aprharently in good health at night, and 
Found dead in the morning. 

He was never among them below for ten minutes 
together, but his ſhirt was as wet as if dipt in water. 

His ſhip the Alexander, coming out of Bonny, got 
azround on the bar, and was detained there fix or ſeven 
days, with a great.ſwell and heavy rain. At this time 
the air ports were obliged to be ſhut, and part of the 
gratings on the weather {ide covered; almoſt all the 

en-f{laves were taken ill with the flux. The laſt time 
4 he went down to ſee them it was fo hot, that he took off 
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his ſhirt. More than twenty of them had then fainted, 


or, were fainting. He got ſeveral of them hawled on 
deck: two or three of theſe died, and moſt of the reſt 
before they reached the Weſt-Indies. Ile was down 
only about fifteen minutes, and became fo ill by it that 
he couid not get up without help, and was diſabled 
from doing duty the reſt of the paſſage. On board the 
fame ſhip he has known two or three inſtances of @ dead 
and living ſiave found in the morning ſhackled together. 


The crowded ſtate of the flaves, and the pulling off 
the ſhoes by the ſurgeons as deſcribed above, that they 
might not hurt them in traverſing their rooms, are 


additionally mentioned by Surgeons Wilſon and 
Claxton, | 

Mr. Elliſon has ſeen them aint through heat, an 
obliged to be brought on deck, the ſteam coming up 
through the gratings like a furnace. 

Of the different incidents on the paſſage, Mr. Fal- 
conbridge ſays, that there is a place in every ſhip for 
the ſick ſlaves, but there are no accommodations for 
them, for they lie on the bare planks. He has ſeen 
frequently the prominent parts of their bones about the 
ſhoulder-blade and knees, bare. 

He ſays he cannot conceive any ſituation ſo dreadful 
and diſguſting as that of ſlaves when ill of the flux: in the 
Alexander, the deck was covered with blood and mucus, 
reſembling a Haug hter-Hhouſe. I he ſtench and foul air 
were intolerable. 

He has known ſeveral flaves on board refuſe ſuſ- 
tenance, with a deſign to flarve themſelves, Compul- 
fion was uſed in every ſhip he was in to make them 
take their food. He has known alſo many inſtances of 
their refuſing to take medicines when ſick, becauſe 
they wiſhed to dic. A woman on board the Alexander, 
was dejected from the moment the came on board, and 
retuſed both food and medicine: being atked by the 
interpreter what ſhe wanted, ſhe replied, nothing but to, 
die and ſhe did die. Many other ſlaves expreſſed the 
fame wiſh, 
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The ſhips, he ſays, are fitted up with a view 15 
prevent ſlaves jumping overboard; notwithſtanding 
which he has known inſtances of their doing fo. In 
the Alexander two were loſt in this way. in the ſame. 
voyage; near twenty jumped overbuard out of the 
Enterprize, Capt. Wilfon. 

In his firſt yoyage he ſaw a woman chained to the 
deck who was mad. On his ſecond voyage, there was 
a woman on board his own ſhip, whom they were 
forced to chain. He aſcribes this inlanity to therr 
being torn from their connections and country. 

Doctor Trotter, on the ſame fubject, ſays, that a 
man ſold with his family for witchcraft, { of which he 
had been accuſed, «ut of revenge, by a Caboſheer, or 
great man), refuſed all ſuſtenance after he came on 
board. Early next morning it was found he had 
attempted to cut his throat. Dr. Trotter ſewed up the 
wound, but the following night the man had not only 
torn out the ſutures, but had made a fimilar attempt 
onthe other ſide. From the ragged edges of the 
wound, and the blood upon his finger ends, it appeared 
to have been done with his nails; for though ſtrict 
ſearch was made through gli the rooms, no inftrument 
was found. He declared he never would go with white 
meu, uttered incoherent ſentences, and looked wiſhfully 
at the ſkies, His hands were ſecured, but perſiſting 
to refuſe all ſuſtenance, he died of hunger in eight or 
ten days, 

He remembers an inſtance of a woman who periſhed 
from refuſing tood : ſhe was repeatedly flogged, and 
victuals forced into her mouth, but n means could 
make her ſwallow it, and ſhe lived for the four laſt 
days in a ſtate of torpid inſenſibility. - 1% 

A man jumped overboard at Anamaboe, and was 


drow ned: another, on the midd:e paſſage, but he was 


taken up. A woman, alter having been taken up, was 
chaiged for ſome time to the mizen maſt, but being let 
looſe again made a ſecond attempt, was again taken up, 
aud expired under the oggings given herin MR 
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Mr. Wilſon, on the fame ſubject, relates, mong 
man caſes where force was nec-{/ary to oblige the 
flaves to take food, that of a young man, who had 
not been long on board before he perceived him get 
thin. On inquiry he found the man bad not taken 
his food, and refuſed taking any. Mild means were 
then uſed to divert him from his refolution, as well as 
promiſes that he ſhould have any thing he wiſhed for: 
but ſtill he retuſed to eat. They then whipped him 
with the cat, but this alſo was ineffectual. He always 
kept his teeth ſo fait, that it was impoſſible to get any 
thing down. hey then endeavoured to introduce a 
d peculum Oris between them: but the points were too 
obruſe to enter, and next tried a ba/us 4nife, but with 
the fame effect, la this ſtate he was four or five days, 
when he was brought up as dead, to be thrown over- 
board; but Mr, Wilſon finding life ſtill exiſting, re- 
peated Nis endeavours though in vain, and twodaysafter= 


p 


_ wards he was brought up again inthe ſame ſtate as before. 


He then ſcemed to wiſh ro get up. The crew aſſiſted 
him, and brought him aft to the fire place, when in a 
feeble voice, in his own tongue he aſked for water, 
which was given him. Upon this they began to have 
hopes of diſſuading him from his deſign, but he again 
ſhut his teeth as faſt as ever, and reſolved to die, and 
on the ninth day from his firſt refuſal he died. 

Mr. Wilſon fays it hurt his feelings much to be 
abliged to ule the cat fo frequently to force them to take 
their food. In the very act of chaſtiſement, they have 
looked at him with a ſmile, and in their own language 
have ſaid, « preſently we ſhall be no more.” 

In the ſame ſhip a woman found means to convey 
below ſome rope-yarn, which ſhe tied to the head of 
the armourer's vice, then in the woman's room. She 
ſaſtened it round her neck, and in the morning was 
found dead, with her head lying on her ſhoulder, 
whence it appeared, ſhe muſt have uſed great exertions 
to accompliſh her end. A young woman alſo hanged 
Herſelf, by tying rope-yarns to a batten, near her uſual 
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feeping place, and then flipped off the platform. "The 


next morning ſhe was found warm, and proper means 


were uſed for her recovery, but in vain. 

In the ſame ſhip alſo, when off Annabona, a ſlave 
in the ſick liſt jumped overboard, and was picked up 
by the natives, but died ſoon afterwards. At anothe- 
time, when at ſea, the captain and officers heard the 
alarm of a ſlave's being overboard, they percerved him 
making every exertion to drown himſelf, He put his 
head under water, but /ifted his hands up, and thus 
went down, as if exulting that he had got away, 

A woman, who was brought on board, refuted 
ſuſtenance, neither would ſhe ſpeik. She was then 
ordered the thumb-fcrews*, ſuſpended in the mizen 
rigging, and every attempt was made witli the cat to 
compell her to eat, bt te no purpoſe. She died in three 
or four days afterwards. She ſaid the night before the 
died, He was going to her friends. 

There was a child on board of nine months old, 
which refuſed to eat, for which the captain took it up 
in his hand, and flogged it with a cat, ſaying atthe fame 
time, © Damn you, I'll make you eat, or I'll kill 
you.“ The fame child having ſwelled feet, the captain 
ordered them to be put into water, t2ugh the ſhip's cook 
tald him it was tos hot. This brought off the ſkin and 
nails. He then ordered ſweet oil and cloths, which 
Iſaac Parker himſelf applied to the feet; and as the 
child at meſs time again refuſed to eat, the captain again 
took it up and flogged it, and tied a log of mango- 
wood eighteen or twenty inches long, and of twelve or 
thirteen pounds weight, round its neck, as a puniſh- 
ment. He repeated the flogging for four days together 
at meſs time. The Jaft time after flogging it, he ter 
it drop out of his hand, with the ſame expreſſion as 
before, and in about three quarters of an hour the 
child died. He then called its own mother to heave it 

ae +. overboard, _ 


To ſhew the ſeverity of this puniſhment, Mr. Dove ſays, that 
while two ſlaves were under the tortme of the thumb-ſcrews, the ſweat 


ran down their faces, and they trembled as under a violent ague fit. 
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overboard, and beat her for refuſing. He, however, 
forced her to take it up, and go to the ſhip's 
ſide, where holding her head on one fide to avoid the fight, 
he dropped ber child overboard, after which fhe cried jor 
many hours. 

Some of the flaves frequently attempted to riſe, but 
were prevented ; others roſe, but were quelled, and 
others roſe, and ſucceeded, killing almdit all the whites. 
Mr. Town, inquiring of the ſlaves into the cauſe of 
theſe inſurrections, tas been aſked, what buſineſs he had 
ta carry them from their country, hey had wives and 
children, whom they wanted to be uith. After an in- 


ſurrection, Mr. Elliſon ſays, he has ſeen them flogged, 


and the cook's tormentors and tongs heated. te burn 


their fleſh. Mr. Newton alſo adds, that it is uſual for 
captains, after inſurrections and plots happen, to flog 
the ſlaves. Some captains, on board whoſe ſhips he 
has been, added the thumb-ſcrew, and one in particular 
told him repeatedly that he had put flaves to death after 
an inſurrection by various modes of torture, 

The ſecond ſort of incident on the paſſage is men- 
tioned by Mr. Falconbridge 1-1 the inſtance of an Eng- 
liſh veſſel b/owing up off Galenas, and moſt of the men- 
ſlaves, entaugled in their irons, peri/hing. | 

About twenty years ago, a ſhip from Africa, with 
about four hundred ſlaves on board, ſtruck upon ſome 
ſhoals, called the Morant Keys, diſtant eleven leagues, 
S. S. E. off the taſt end of Jamaica. The officers 
and ſeamen of the ſhip tanded in their boats, carrying 
with them arms and proviſions. he flaves were left 
on board in their irons and ſhackles. This happened 
in the night time. The Morant Keys conſiſt of three 
ſmall ſandy iſlands, and he underſtood that the ſhip had 
ſtruck upon the {hoals, at about half a league to wind- 
ward of them. When morning came, it was diſcovered 
tliat the negroes had got out of their irons, and were 
buſy making rafts, upon which they placed the women 
and childi*n ; the men and others capable of ſwimming, 
attended vpon the rafts, whillt they drifted before the 

wind 
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wind towards the ifland where the ſeamen had landed. 
From an apprehenſion that the negroes would conſume 
the water and proviſions which the ſeamen had landed, 
they came to the reſolution of deſtroying them, by their 
fire-arms and other weapons. As the poor wretches 
ax proached the ſhore, they atually deftreyed between 
three and four hundred of them. Out of the whole 
cargo only thirty-three or thirty-four were ſaved, and 
brought to Kingſton, where Mr. Roſs ſaw them fold 
at public vendue, i. e. auction. 

With reſpect to the mortality of ſtaves in the paſſage, 
it appears from the evidence of many perſons of un- 
doubted veracity, Abſt. p. 47 and 48, that out of 7904, 
ſlaves purchaſed, 2053 were loſt on their paſſage. + 

The cauſes of the diſorders which carry off the ſlaves 
in ſuch numbers, are aſcribed by Mr. Falconbridge 
to a diſeaſed mind, ſuaden tranjitions from heat to cold, a 
putrid atmoſphere, waltowing in their own excrements, 
and being fhackled together. 

Surgeon Wilſon ſpeaks nearly in the ſame manner. 
He ſays, that of the death of two-thirds of thoſe who 
died in his ſhip, the primary cauſe was melancholy. 
This was evident not only from the /ympioms of the 
diſorder, and the circumſtances that no one who had it 
was ever cured, whereas thoſe who had it not, and yet 
were ill, recovered, but from the language of the ſlaves 
themſelves, who declared that they wiſhed to die, as 
alſo from Captain Smith's own declaration, who faid 
their deaths were to be aſcribed to their thinking ſo much 
of their ſituation. Though ſeveral died of the flux, 
he attributes their death primarily to the cauſe before 
aſſigned; for, ſays = original diſorder was a 
fixed melancholy, and ſymptoms lownels of ſpirits + 


and deſpondency. Hence they refuſed food. This 
only encreaſed the ſymptoms. i he ſtomach afterwards 
got weak. Hence the belly ached, fiuxes * enſued, 
and they were carried off. 

Mr, I own, ſays, “they often fall ſick, ſometimes 
owing to the crowded ſtate, but mo/ly to grief for being 


carried 


— 
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carried away from their country and friends.” This 


he knows from inquiring frequently (which he was 


enabled to do by underſtanding their language) into 


the circumſtances of their grievous complaints.“ 

Mr. Wilfon ſtates, that his reaſon for quitting his 
late employment was, that he did not like to continue 
in a trade that did not perfectly coincide with his ideas, 
and was not to his ſatisfaction, being ob/iged to make 
uſe of means for-the preſervation of the cargo, contrary 
to his feelings and ſenſe of humanity, 

Mr. Falconbridge declares, that in his firſt and ſe- 
cond voyage he reflected but little on the juſtice or 
injuſtice of the trade. In his laſt voyage he reflected 
more, and the more hg did ſo, the more he was convinced 
it was an unnatural, iniquitous, and villai nous trade, 
and he could nat reconcile it to his conſcience. This was 
the reaſon for his leaving it. 

Captain Wilſon declares from the whole of his expe- 
rience, as an impartial man, he has long ſince formed 
an opinion, (which each ſucceeding day's experience has 
juſtified and confirmed) that it is a trade evidently 
founded on injuftice and treachery, manifeſtly carried on 
by oppreſſion and cruelty, and not unfrequently termina- 
ting in murder. | 

Captain Hall declares, that when he left the trade 
he could have obtained the command of a ſhip in it, 


which would have been a very lucrative one, but that 


he quitted it from a convittion that it was perfettly ille- 
gal, and founded in blood. 

When the veſſels arrive at their deſtined ports, the 
negroes are again expoled, naked, to the eyes of all 
that flock together, and the examination of their pur- 
chaſers. Then they are ſeparated to the plantations of 


their 


It is evident from hence, that xd regulation of the trade can heal 
the evils in this branch of the ſubject. It can never cure a diſeaſed 
mind, It can never prevent an injured people from ri/in 2 of 
irons, nor can it take away corrupted air, unleſs it reduce the number 
to be carried fo low, as not t make it worth the while of the ſlave- 
merchants to tranſport them. | 
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their ſeveral maſters, to ſee each other no more. Here 
you may ſee mothers hanging over their daughters, 
bedewing their naked breaſts with tears, and daughters 
clinging to their parents, till the whipper ſoon obliges 
them to part. And what can be more wretched than 

the condition they then enter upon. Banithed from 

their country, from their friends and relations for 
ever, from every comfort of life, they are reduced to a 
ſtate ſcarce any way preferable to that of beaſts of 

burden. : hs : 

They are fold either by ſcramble, by publick auction, 
or by lots. | 

The laves fold by publick auction are generally the 
refuſe, or ſickly ſlaves; theſe ſell greatly under price. 
Falconbridge has known them ſold for five dollars each, 
Town for a Guinea, and Mr. Hercules Roſs as low 
as a /ingle dollar. 

General Tottenham ſays, that he once obſerved at 
Barbadoes a number of ſlaves that had been landed- 
from a ſhip. They were brought into the yard ad- 
joining the place of ſale. Thoſe that were not very ill 
were put into little huts, and thoſe that were worſe 
were left in the yard to die, for »9body gave them any 
thing to eat or drink; and ſame of them lived three days 
n N 

A Gentleman now in the Weſt India [flands, ſays, 
« When the veſſel is come to an anchor, the number 
of ſlaves on board, the country from whence they were- 
brought, and the day of their ſale are publiſhed in the 
newſpaper. T'wo days beſore they are taken out of 
the ſhip, their heads are ſhaved; &c to make them 
look clean. On the day appointed, the buyers flock. 
from all parts, juſt as butchers do to one of our fairs in 
England, and are led to the ſpot where theſe unfortunate- 
creatures are, by a flag hoiſted over the yard. Some- 
times they are divided into lots, and the buyers give 
ſo much per head, for old and young in the lot. At 
other times they ſcramble for 8 is called. In this 


mode 
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mode the buyer goes into the yard, and the firſt he 
ſeizes becomes his property, at ſuch a price. When 
the ſlaves ſee the purchaſers run towards them with 
open arms, their cries are almoſt inſupportable even by 
thoſe who well know them. At a public auction, 


the buyers ſearch every joint about them, juſt as a 
butcher ſearches a beaſt.“ 


Mr. Newton ſays, that in none of the ſales he ſaw 


was there any care ever taken to prevent ſuch ſlaves as 
were relations from being ſeparated. They were ſepa- 


rated as ſheep and lambs by the butcher, 
With reſpect to the treatment the ſlaves meet with 
when fold, Mr Woolrich ſays, that he never knew the 


{ beſt maſter in the Weſt-Indies uſe his ſlaves ſo well as 


the worſt maſter his ſervants in England ; that their 
ſtate is inconceivable; that it cannot be deſcribed to 
the full underſtanding of thoſe who have neyer 
ſeen it, and that a ſight of ſome gangs would convince 
more than all words. | . 

To come to a mcre particular deſcription of their 


treatment, it will be proper to divide them into different 


claſſes. The firſt may be ſaid to conſiſt of thoſe who 
are bought for the plantation uſe. Theſe will be arti- 
ficers of various deſcriptions, and the * field flaves.— 
The ſecond will confiſt of what may be termed in or 


out- door flaves. The former are domeſticks both in 


town and country, and the latter porters, fiſhermen, 

boatmen, and the like | 5 
The field ſlaves are called out by day-light to their 

work. For this purpoſe the ſhell blows, and they hurry 


into the field. If they are not there in time, they are 


flogged. Whn put to their work, they perform it in 
rows, and without exception under the whip of drivers, 
a certain number of whom are allotted to each gang. 
They continue, with two intermifſions, (One for half 
an hour in the morning, and the other for two hours at 
noon ) till ſun⸗ ſet. 

The 


* Among theſe are again included watchmen, drivers, and head” 


Kegroes. 
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The above deſcription, however, does not include 


the whole of their operations for the day, for it is ex- 


pected that they ſhall range about and pick graſs for the 


cattle, either in the interval of reſt, or after the labour « 


of the day; and if they do not bring it in ſufficient 
quantities they are puniſhed. 

It is impoſſible to paſs over in ſilence the almoſt total 
want of indulgence which the women ſlaves frequent! 
experience during the operations in the field. Much 
the ſame work, ſays Mr. Cook, was expected from 

gnant women as others. He has ſeen them hoeing 
till within a few hours of their delivery, and has known 


them receive thirty-nine laſhes while in this ſtate. 


Mr. Rees obſerving the gangs at work, ſaw a pregnant 
woman rather behind the reſt. The driver called her 
to come on, and going back ſtruck her with the whip. 
He aſked another pregnant woman, if ſhe was forced to 
work like the reſt, and ſhe ſaid, Yes. They were ſent 
again after the month to labour with the children upon 


their backs, and ſo little time afforded them to attend 


their wants, that Captain Hall has ſeen a woman ſeated 
to give ſuck to her child, rouſed from that ſituation by. 
a ſevere blow from the cart whip. ITC 
In the crop ſeaſon, the labour is of much longer du- 
ration, Weakly handed eſtates, which are far the 
moſt numerous, form their negroes in crop into two 
ſpells, which generally change at twelve at noon, and 
twelve at night. The boilers and others about the 


works, relieved at twelve at noon, cut canes from halt - 


paſt one till dark, when they carry cane tops or graſs 
to the cattle penns, and then they may reſt till twelve 
at night, when they relieve the ſpell in the boiling- 
houſe, by which they themſelves had been relieved at 
at twelve in the day. 

Mr. Cook ſtates, that in crop time they wotk in 
general about eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
and are often hurt through mere fatigue and want of 
/leep. He knew a girl loſe her hand by tha mill while 
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fetding it, who being overcome with ſleep, dropped 
againſt the rollers. | Eo 

With refpe-t to the ſlaves food, the beſt allowance is 
evidently at Barbadoes, and the following is the ac- 
count ot it. Lach flave had a pint of grain for twenty- 
four hours, and ſometimes half a rotten herring when 
to be had. When the herrings were unfit for the 
whites, they were bought up by the planters for the 
flaves. Mr. Davis fays, that on thoſe eſtates in Bar- 
badoes where he has ſeen the ſlaves” allowance dealt 
out, a grown negro had nine pints of corn, and 
about one pound of ſalt fiſh a week, but the grain of 
the Weſt-Indies is much lighter than wheat. he 
Dean of Mliddleham allo mentions nine pints per week 
as the quantity given. but that he has known maſters 
abridge it in the time of crop. This is the greateſt allow- 
ance mentioned throughout the whole of the evidence, 
and this is one of the cafes in which the ſlaves had pro- 
viſions but no land. 

Mr: J. Terry has known them, on eſtates where they 
have been worſe fed than on others, eat the putrid carcaſes 
of animals allo. Dead mules, horſes, and cows, ſays 
Mr. Coor, were all burnt under the inſpection of a 
white man. Had they been buried, the negroes would 
have dug them up in the night to eat them t5rough 
hunger, | | 

As to their clothing, Woolrich and Coor agree, that 
as far as their experience went, the maſters did not 
expend for the clothing of their ſlaves more than half a 
crown or three (Fillings a year; and Cook ſays that one 
half of them go almoſt naked in the field. 

Mr. Woolrich ſays their houſes are ſmall ſquare huts, 
built with poles, and thatched at the top and ſides with 
a kind of bamboo, and built by the ſlaves themſelves. 
He deſcribes them as lying in the middle of theſe huts 
before a ſmall fire, but to have no bedding | 

The in door ſlaves, are allowed by all the evidences 
tobe better clothed, and leſs worked than the others, and 
invariably to look better, Some, however, complain of 
their 
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their being much . pinched for food, and the women 
often ſo as to be driven to proſtitution. Their life is 
wretched, by being cont nually under the eye of their 
maſters and miſtreſſes, 


The ſituation of the out-door ſlaves is conſidered to 


be very hard, for they are often unable to find work, 


and to earn the ſtated ſum, and yet, if they fail, they 
are ſeverely puniſhed. | 
So is,that of porters, who are allowed to work out, 


and at the end of the week obliged to bring home to 


their maſters a certain weekly ſum. Their fituationls 
much aggravated by having no fixed rates. If, on being 


offered too little for their work, they remonſtrate, they 


are often beaten, and receive nothing, and ſhould they 
refuſe the next call from the ſame perſon, they are ſum- 
moned before a magiſtrate, and puniſhed on the parade 
for refuſal. | L | 
To the ſame deſcription belong thoſe unhappy fe- 


males, who have leave to go out tor proſtitution, and 
are obliged to bring their owners a certain payment per 


week. Handſome women are expected to. bring home 

more money than the ordinary. They are puniſhed if 

they return without the full wages of their proſtitution. 
With reſpect to their puniſhments—in the towns 


Ss, and therefore continually ſubject 
to be teized and mortified at their caprice. K 


= 


many 2 have their ſlaves flogged upon their own - 
es, 


premi in which caſe it is pertormed by a man who 
is- paid for it, and who goes round the town in queſt of 
delinquents. But thoſe, who do not chule to diſturb 
their neighbours with the ſlaves cries, ſend them to the 
wharfs or gaol, where they are corrected alſo by perſons 
paid. At other times they are whipped publickly round 


the town, and at others tied down, or made to ſtand 


in ſome publick place, and receive it there. | 
When they are flogged on the wharfs, to which they 
go for the convenience of the cranes and weights, they 
have their ar ms tied to the hooks of the crane, and weights 
of fiſty fix pounds applied to their feet. In this ſitua- 


tion the crane is wound up, ſo that it lifts them nearly 


from 
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feeding it, who being overcome with ſleep, dropped 
againft the rollers. 

With re{pe-t to the flaves food, the beſt allowance is 
evidentlv at Barbadoes, and the following is the ac 
count oi it. Lach flave had a pint of grain for twenty - 
four hows, and ſometimes halt a rotten herring when 
to be had. hen the herrings were t for the 
whites, they were bought up by the planters yer the 
flav Mr. Davis lays, that on thole eſtates in Bar- 
M OS where he has ſeen the 1laves* allowance dealt 
out, a grown negro had nine pints of corn, and 
about one pound of ſalt fiſh a week, but the grain ot 
the Wäeſt- Indies is much lighter than wheat. he 
Dean ot Niddlcham alto mentions nine pints per week 
as the quantity given. but that he has known maſters 
abridge it in the time of crop. This is the greateſt allow- 
ance mentioned throughout the whole of the evidence, 
and this is one of the cafes in which the flaves had pro- 
viſions but no land. 

Ar, J. Jerry hasknown them, on eſtates here they 
have been U e te ud than on others, eat the putrid carcaſes 
of animals alſo. Dead mules, horſes, and cows, ſays 
Mr. Coor, were all burnt under the inſpection of a 
white man. Had they been buricd, the negroes would 
have dug them up in the night to eat them 2 
hunger. 

As to their clothing, Woolrich and Coor agree, that 
as far as theiy experience went, the maſters did not 
expend for of. clothing of their ſlaves more than half a 
crown or three f illingꝑs a year; and Cook ſays that ane 
half of them ge 4 naked in the firid. 

Mr. \\ oolrich ſays their houſes are ſmall! ſquare huts, 
built with poles, and thatched at the top and ſides with 
a kind of bamboo, and built by the ſlaves themſelves. 
He deicribes them as lying in the middle of theſe huts 
before a ſmall] fire, but to have no bedding 

The in door tJaves, are allowed by all the evidences 
to be better clothed, and leſs worked than the others, and 
invariably to look better. Some, however, complain of 
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their being much pinched for food, and the womet! 


often ſo as to be driven to proſtitution. Their life is 
wretched, by being continually under the eye of their 
maſters and miſtrefles, and therefore continually ſubject 
to be teized and mortified at their caprice. 

"The ſituation of the out-door ſlaves is conſidered to 
be very hard, for they aze often unable to find work, 
and to earn the ſtated ſum, and yet, it they fail, they 
are ſeverely puniſhed. 

So is that of porters, who are allowed to work out, 
and at the end of the week obliged to bring home to 
their maſters a certain weekly ſum. I heir ſituation is 
much aggravated by having no fixed rates. If, on being 
offered too little for their work, they remonſtrate, they 
are otten beaten, and receive nothing, and ſhould they 
refuſe the next call from the ſame perſon, they are ſum- 
moned before a magiſtrate, and puniſhed on the parade 
for refuſal. | 

to the (ame deſcription belong thoſe unhappy fe- 
males, Who have leave to go out tor, proſtitution, and 
are obliged to bring their owners a certain payment per 
week. Handſome women are expected to bring home 
more money than the ordinary. I hey are puniſhed it 
they return without the full wages of their proſtitution, 
- With reſpect to their puniſhments—in the towns 
many people have their ſlaves flogg-d upon their own 
premiſſes, in which caſe it is performed by a man who 
is paid for it, and who goes round the town in queſt of 
delinquents. But thoſe, who do not chuſe to diſturb 
their neighbours with the ſlaves cries, ſend them to the 
wharfs or gaol, where they are corrected alſo by perſons 
paid. At other times they are whipped publickly round 
the town, and at others tied down, or made to ſtand 
in ſome publick place, and receive it there. 

When they are flogged on the wharfs, to which they 
go for the conveni-nce of the cranes and weights, they 
have their ar ms tied to the hooks of the crane, and weights 
of fiſty fix pounds applied to their feet. In this ſitua- 
tion the crane. is wound up, fo that it lifts them nearly 
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Trom the ground, and keeps them in a ftretched poſture, * 
when the whip or cow-ſkin.is uſed. After this they 
are again whipped, but with ebony buſhes (much more 
prickly than the thorn buſhes in this country, in order 
to let out the congealed blood. Captain Scott ſays, that 
he ſaw a white man purſue a negro into the water, 
bring him out, and take. him to the wharf, where 
he had him hung up to a crane by the hands, which 
were tied together, and weights tied to his feet. When 
thus hoiſted up, but ſo as ſtill to touch the ground, 
another negro was ordered to whip him with a prickly 
buſh. He walked away from the diſagreeable fight, 
The next day he faw the fame negro lying on the 
beach, and, with the aſſiſtance of another, taking the 
prickles out of his breech, ſeemingly ſwelled and 
bloody. The negro aſſigned as a reaſon for the whip- 
ping, the wharfinger thought he had /tatd too long on an 
errand, 

Reſpecting the whippings in gaol and round the 
town, Dr. Harriſon attended a man, who had been 
flogged in goal by his maſter's order, for not coming 
when he was called; who was ill in conſequence five or 
fix weeks. He could lay two or three fingers in the 
wounds made by the whip. 

On the other mode General Tottenham obſerves, 
that he was at a planter's houſe when the jumper came. 
He heard him aſk the maſter if he had any commands 
for him. The maſter replied, No. The jumper then 
aſked the miſtreſs, who replied, Yes. She directed 
him to take out two very decent woinen, who attended at 
table, and to give each of them a dozen laſhes. The 
General expoſtulated with her, but in vain., They 
were taken out to the publick parade, and he had the 
curiofity to go with them. The jumper carried a long 
whip like our waggoners. He ordered one of the 
women to turn her back. He gave her a dozen, and 
with every ſtroke brought fleſh from her. The other 
had the ſame puniſhment. | 15 

The puniſhments in the country by means of the 
whin and cow-{kin appear to differ, except in one in- 
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ſtance, from thoſe which have been mentioned of the 


Praun. 


It it uſual for thoſe Who do not come into the field 
in time to be puniſhed In this caſe, a few ſteps before 
they join the gang they throw down the hoe, clap both 
Hands on their heads, and patiently take ten, fifteen, 
or twenty laſhes. 

The mode of puniſhment, as ſeen by Captain Smith- 
and ſeveral others (and which is the general mode) was 
as folloivs : —A negro was ſtretched on his belly on the- 
ground, with a ſlave to hold each hand and leg, or each 
hand and leg was faſtened to a ſtake. The puniſhment 
was inflicted by a negro with a long whip tapering from 
the ſize of a man's thumb to a ſmall laſh, At every- 
ſtroke a piece of fleſh was drawn out, and that — 
much unconcern to the director of the puniſhment. 

There is another mode deſcribed by Mr. Coor. 
About eight o'clock, ſays he, the overſeer goes to 
breakfaſt, and if he has any criminals at home, he or- 
ders a black man to follow him; for it is hen uſual to 
take ſuch out of the ſtocks, and flog them before tlie 
overſeer*shouie. The method is generally this: | he 

delinquent is ſtripped and tied on a ladder, his legs on 
the ſides. and his arms over his head, and ſometimes a 
rope is tied round his middle. The driver whips: him 
on the bare ſkin, and if the overſcer thinks he does not. 
lay it on hard enough, he ſometimes knocks him down 
with his own hand, or makes him change places with 
the delinquent, and be ſeverely whipped. Mr. Ooor 
has known many receive on the ladder, from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty laſhes, and ſome two cool 
hundreds, as they are generally called. He has known 
many returned to confinement, and in one, two or 
three days, brought to the ladder, and receive the ſame 
compliment as before. hey ſeldom take them off 


the ladder, until all the ſkin, from the hams to the 


{mall of the back, appears only raw fleſh and blood, and 
then they waſh the parts with ſalt pickle. This ap- 
peared to him, from the convuiſions it occaſioned, more 
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eruel than the whipping, but it was done to prevent 


mortification. He has known many after ſuch whip- 
ping ſent to the field under a guard and worked all day, 
with no food but what their friends might give them, 
out of their own poor pittance. He has Known them 


returned to the ſtocks at night, and worked next day, 


ſucceſſively. This cruel whipping, hard working and 
ſtarving has, to his knowledge, made many commit 
ſuicide. He remembers fourteen ſlaves, who, from bad 
treatment rebell:d on a Sunday, ran into the woods, 
and all cut their throats together. 

With reſpect to the /ever/ty of theſe puniſhments, it 
may be ſhewn by deſcribing the nature of the inſtru- 
ment with which they are inflicted, and the effect it 
produces wherever it is ſeriouſly applied. 

The whip is generally made of plaited cowſkin, with 
a thick ſtrong laſh. It is ſo formidable an inſtrument 
in the hands of {ome of the overſeers, that by means of 
i: they can take the ſkin off a horſe's back. On its 
application on a ſlave's back, the blood ſpurts out im- 
mediately on the firſt ſtroke. * 

The inciſions are ſometimes ſo deep that you may lay 
yeur fingers in the wounds, There are allo wheals 
ſays Mr. Coor, from their hams to the ſmall of their 
backs. Theſe wheals, cuts, or marks, are indelible, 
laſting to old age; and Woolrich has often ſeen their 
backs one undiſtinguiſbed maſs of lumps, holes, and 


furrows. 


As farther proofs of the ſever:ty of theſe puniſhments 
by the whip or cowſkin, the following facts may be 
adduced. Duncan and Falconbridge have known them 
io whipped that they could not lie down. Fitzmau- 
rice has often known pregnant women fo ſeverely whip- 
ped as to have miſcarried in conſequence of it, Daviſon 


Vas ohice ſent for to a woman ſlave, who miſcarried 


from ſevere flogging, when both ſhe and the child died. 
He knew alſo a new negro girl die of a mortification'sf 


* The military whip, ſays General Tottenham, cuts the ſxin, 
whereas that for the negroes cuts out the fleſh, 
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her wounds two days after the whipping had Wen. 
place. A caſe ſimilar to the laſt is allo mentioned by. 
Mr. Rees. Finding one day in his walks a woman 
lying down and groaning, he underſtood trom her that . 
the had been ſo ſeverely whipped for running away, 
that ſhe could hardly move from the place where the 
was, Her left fide, where ſhe had been moſk whip- 
ped, appeared in a mortifying late, and almiſi covered 
with worms, He relieved her, as ſhe was hungry, and 
in a day or two afterwards going to viſit her again, 
found ſhe was dead and buried. Dr. Jackſon recollects 
a negro dying under the laſb, or fron afterwards ; and 
Captain Roſs avers, that they often die in a few days- 
after their ſevere puniſhments, for having but little 
food, and little care being taken to keep the ſores clean 
after the whipping, their death is often the conſequence. 

aving now coliected what is ſaid on the puniſhments 
ty the whip and couſtin, it will be proper to mention 
thoſe other modes with whiclt the evidence preſents. 
us. Theſe, however, are not eaſily ſubject to a divi- 
ſion from the great variety of their kinds. 

Captain Cook, ſpeaking of the towns, ſays, he 
has been ſhocked to ſee a girl of ſixteen or ſeventeen, 
a domettic flave, running in the ſtreets on her ordinary 
buſineſs with an iran car, having two hooks projetting 
everal inches bath before and behind, 

Captain Roſs, ſpeaking of the country, has #nown 
ſlaves ſeverely puniſhed, then puz :nto the ftreks, a cat- 
tle chdin of ſixty or ſeventy pounds weight put on them, 
and a large collar about their necks, and a teig of 
fifty-ſix pounds faſtened to the chain when they were 
drove a- field. 

Mr. Cook ſtates that, when run-aways are brought 
in, they are in general ſeverely flogged, and ſometimes 
have an iron boot put on one or both legs, and a chain or 
collar round their neck. The chain is locked, the. 
collar faſtened on by a rivet. When the collar is with, 
three projections, it is impoſſible for them to lie ac to 

ſleep + even with two they muſt lie uneaſy, He has ſeen. 
C3 F co lars 


lee his leg from wearing the iron boot. 


Mr. Dalrymple, in June, 1789, ſaw a negrelg 
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collars with four prejections: And though he never | 


knew any other injury from the chain and collar, but 
ſeverely galling their-necks; he has known a negro 


brought to dt. George's, Grenada, to have her fingers 
cut off. She had committed a fault, and ran away to 
avoid punithment ; but being taken, her maſter / 
pended her by the hands, flogged and cut her cruelly on 
the back, belly, breaſts, and thighs, and then if her 
juſpended till ber fingers mortified. In this ſtate Mr. D. 
law her at Dr. Gilpin's houſe. 

Captain Roſs has feen a negro woman, in Jamai- 
ca, flogged toit h ebony buſhes fo that the tin of her back 
was taken off down to her heels, She was then turned 
round and flogged /rom her breaſt down ie her waiſt, 
and ia conſequence he ſaw her afterwards wa/king upon 
all fours, and unable to get up. 

Jeffreys, Captain Roſs, M. Terry, and Coor, 
mention the cutting off of ears, as another ſpecies of 
puniſhment. he Jait gentleman gives the following 
inſtance in Jamaica. One of the houſe-girls having 
broken a plate, er ſpilt a cup of tea, the Doctor (with 
whom Mr. Coor boarded) nailed her ear 14 a poſt. 
Mr. Coor remonfirated with him in vain. T hey went 
ro bed, and left her there. In the morning ſhe was 


gone, having tern the head of the nail through her ear, 


She was ſoon brought back, and when Mr. Coor 
came to breakfaſt, he found ſhe had been very ſeverely 
whipped by the Doctor, who, in his fury, clipped both 


Her ears off cloſe to her head, with a pair of large ſciſſars, 


atid ſhe was ſent to pick ſeeds out of cotton, amon 
three or four more, emaciated by his cruelties nat 
they were fit for nothing elle. 

Mr. M. Cook, while in Jamaica, knew a run-away 
flave brought in, with part of a 22 with him, 
which he had ſtolen, and which, Mi. Cook thinks, 


me had og es hunger, as he was nothing. but ſkin 
is maſter immediately made two negroes 


hold 


a bore. 
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2 hold him down, and with a hammer and a punch, 


knocktd out two of bus upper, and two of his under teeth, 
Captain Giles, Doctor Jackſon, Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
and Mr. M. Terry, have ſeen negroes whoſe /egs had 
Veen cut off, by their maſters orders, for running 
away, and Mr, r gives the following account: 
A French planter, ſays he, in the Englith iſland of 
Grenada, ſent for a * — to cut off the leg of a ne- 
gro who had run away. On the ſurgeon's refuſing 
to do it, the planter took an iron bar, and broke the leg 
in pieces, and then the ſurgeon cut it off. U his planter 
did many ſuch acts of cruelty, and all with impunity. 
Mr. Hercules Roſs, hearing one day, in Jamaica, 
from an incloſure, the cries of ſome poor wretch under 
torture, he looked through, and ſaw a young female 
fjuſpended by the wriſts to a tree, ſwinging ie and fro, 
Her toes could barely touch the ground, and her body 
was exceedingly agitated. The fight rather confounded 
him, as there was no whipping, and the malter was 
zuſt by 3 motionleis; but, on looking more 
attentively, he ſaw in his hand 4 ict of fire, which he 
held jo as occaſionally to touch her in a part not decent 
to name, as ſhe ſwung. He continued hrs torture 
with unmoved countenance, until Mr. H. Roſs, calling 
on him to defiſt, and throwing ſtones at him over the 
ſence, ſtopped it. | | 
Mr. Fitzmaurice once found Ruſhie, a Jamaica 
planter in the act of hanging a negro. Mr. F. begged 
leave to intercede, as he was doing an action that in 
a few minutes he would repent of. Ruthie, upon 
this, being a paſſionate man, ordered him off his eſtate, 
Mr. F. — went, but returned early the next 
morning, before Ruthie was up, and going into the 
curing-houſe, beheld the ſame negro hing dead upon a 
board, It was notorious that Ruthie had Killed many 
of his negroes, and deſtroyed them ſo faſt, that he was 
obliged to ſel] his eſtate. 
On Shrewſbury eſtate, in Jamaica, ſays Mr. Coor, 
the overſeer ſeat for a ſlave, and in talking with him, he 
„ haſtily 
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collars with four prejections: And though he never 
knew any other injury from the chain and collar, but 
leverely galling their necks; he has known a negro 
1je his leg from wearing the iron boot. | 

1 Mr. Dalrymple, in June, 1789, ſaw a negreli 
WE! brought to dt. George's, Grenada, to have her fi | 
; | cut oif, She had commuted a fault, and ran away to 
| | avoid puniſhment ; but being taken, her maſter /u/- 


90 pended her by the hands, flogged and cut her mf on 


N the back, belly, breaſts, and thighs, and then /eft her 
1 uſtended till ber fingers mortified. In this ſtate Mr. D. 
| law her at Dr. Gilpin's houſe. 
88: Captain Roſs has feen a negro woman, in Jamai- 
| I ca, flogged with ebony buſhes fo that the ſein of her back 
was taken off down to her heels, She was then turned 
| | round and flogged {rom her breaſt down to her waiſt, 
| and ia conſequence he ſaw her afterwards wa/king upon 
7 all jours, and unable to get up. 
| {| Jeffreys, Captain Roſs, M. Terry, and Coor, 
| 4 mention the cutting off of ears, as another ſpecies of 
1 puniſhment. Ihe laſt gentleman gives the following 
| | Inſtance in Jamaica. One of the houſe-girls having 
broken a plate, er ſpilt a cup of tea, the Doctor (with 
whom Mr. Coor boarded) nailed her ear 14 a poſt. 
Mr. Coor remonfirated with him in vain. They went 
ro bed, and left her there. In the morning ſhe was 
gone, having tern the head of the nail through ber car. 
She was ſoon brought back, and when Mr. Cor 
came to breakfaſt, he found ſhe had been very ſeverely 
whipped by the Doctor, who, in his fury, clippe both 
| 


41 her ears off thiſe to her head, with a pair of large ſciſſars, 
| arid ſhe, was ſent to pick ſeeds out of cotton, amon 
three or four more, emaciated by his cruelties — 

| they were fit for nothing elle. | 
Mr. M. Cook, while in Jamaica, knew a run-away 
flave brought in, with part of a turkey with him, 
which he had ſtolen, and which, Mt. Cook thinks, 
| me had ſlolen _ hunger, as he was nothing but ſhin 
ad bare, His maſter immediately made two negroes 
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hold him down, and with a hammer and a punch, 
t noc ld out two of bus upper, and two of his under teeth, 
Captain Giles, Doctor Jackſon, Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
and Mr. M. Terry, have ſeen negroes whoſe /egs had 
Ven cut off, by their maſters orders, for running 
away, and Mr. Dalrgmple gives the following account: 
A trench planter, fays he, in the Englith iſland of 
Grenada, ſent for a | «args to cut off the leg of a ne- 
gro who had run away. On the ſurgeon's refuſing 
to do it, the planter toad an iron bar, and broke the leg 
in piece, and then the ſurgeon cut it off. U his planter 

did many ſuch acts of cruelty, and all with impunity. 
Mr. Hercules Roſs, hearing one day, in Jamaica, 
from an incloſure, the cries of ſome poor wretch under 
torture, he looked through, and ſaw a young female 
Jjuſpended by the wriſts to a tree, ſwinging to and fro. 
Her toes could barely touch the ground, and her body 
was exceedingly agitated. The fight rather confounded 
him, as there was no whipping, and the maſter was 
juſt by — motionleis; but, on looking more 
attentively, he ſaw in his hand a ict of fire, which he 
held jo as occafionally to touch her in a part not decent 
to name, as ſhe ſwung. He continued th:s torture 
with unmoved countenance, until Mr. H. Roſs, calling 
on him to defiſt, and throwing ſtones at him over the 
ſence, ſtopped it. | 
Mr. Fitzmaurice once found Ruſhie, a Jamaica 
planter in the act of hanging a negro. Mr. F. begged 
leave to intercede, as he was doing an action that in 
a few minutes he would repent of. Ruſhie, upon 
this, being a paſſionate man, ordered him off his eſtate, 
Mr. F. accordingly went, but returned early the next 
morning, before Ruſhie was up, and going into the 
curing-houſe, beheld the ſame negro Hing dead upon a 
way \ board, It was notorious that Ruthie had Killed many 
& \of his negroes, and deſtroyed them ſo faſt, that he was 

ks, ©} , obliged to ſell his eſtate. | 
n= | On Shrewſbury eſtate, in Jamaica, ſays Mr, Coor, 
the overſeer ſeat for a ſlave, and in talking with him, he 
haſtily 
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haſtily Aruck%im on the head, with a ſmall hanger, and 
gave him two ſtabs about the waiſt, The ſlave ſaid, 
« Overſeer you have killed me.“ He puſhed him out 
of the piazza. The ſlave went home, and died that 
night. He was buried, and no more ſaid about it. 

A manager of an eſtate, ſays Mr. Woolrich, in Tor- 
tola, whoſe owner did not reſide on the ifland, fitting 
at dinner, in a ſudden refentment at his cook, went 
directly to his ſword, and ran the negro woman through 
the body; fhe died upon the floor immediately, and the 
negroes were called in to take her away and bury her. 

Mr. Woolrich ſays, a negro ran away from a plan- 
ter in Tortola. The overſeer having orders to take 
him dead or alive, a while after found him in one of 
his huts, faſt aſleep, in the day time, and ſpot him through 
the body. The negro jumping up, ſaid, © What, you 
kill me aſleep; and dropped dead immediately. The 
overſeer e off his head, and carried it to the owner. 

In the ſame iſland, a planter, offended with his 
waiting man, a mulatto, ſtepped ſuddenly to his gun, 
on which the man ran off, but his maſter ht him through 
the head with a ſingle ball. 

It will appear extraordinary to the reader, that many 
women, living in the colonies, ſhould not only order, 
and often ſuper intend, but ſometimes actually inffict 
with their own hands ſome ſevere puniſhments upon 
their ſlaves, and that theſe ſhould not always be women of 
a low order, but frequently of reſpectability and rank. 

Capt. Cook relates, that two young ladies of fortune, 
in Barbadoes, liſters, one of whom was diſp'caſed at 
the pregnancy of a female ſlave belonging to the other, 
by the ſon of the ſurgeon attending the eſtate, proceed- 
ed to ſome very derogatory acts of cruelty. With their 
own garters they tied the young woman neck and heels, 
and then beat her almoſt to death with the heels of 
their ſhoes One of her eyes continued a long while 
afterwards in danger of being loſt. hey after, this 
continued to uſe her ill, confining and degrading her. 
Captain Cook came in during the beating, atid was ar 

eye 
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eye witneſs to it himſelf, 

Captain Cook ſtates farther, that he ſaw a woman, 
named Rachel Lauder, beat a female ſlave moſt unmer- 
cifully. Having bruiſed her head almeſt to a jelly, with 
the heel of her ſhoe, ſhe threw her with great force on 
the ſeat of the child's neceſſary, and then trie to flamp 
her head through ibe hole, and would have murthered 
her, if not prevented by two officers. Ie girl's crime 
was, the not bringing money enough from on board a 
ſhip, where ſhe was tent by her miſtreſs, for the purpeſe 
of R ares 

eutenant Daviſon ſtates, in his evidencey that the 
clergy man's wife at Fort Royal, was remarkably cruel, 
She uſed to drop hot ſealing wax on her negroes, after 
flogging them. He was ſent for as ſurgeon to one of 
them, whoſe breaſt was terribly burnt with ſealing wax. 
He was alfo :nce called in to a woman flave, who had 
been tied up all night by her hands, and had heen abuſed 
with cayent.e pe per, by the ſame miſtreſs, in a way too 
horrid and indecent to mention. He lived next door to 
a waſher woman at Port Royal, who was almoſt con- 
tinually flogging her negroes. He has often gone in and 
remonſtrated againſt her cruelty, when he has ſeen the 
negro women chained to the waſhing tubs, almoſt naket\, 
with their thighs and backs in a gore of blood, fr 
flogging. ; 

Mr. Forſter fays he has known a creole woman, in 
Antigua, drop hot ſealing wax on a girl's back, aſter a 
flogging. He and many others ſaw a young woman 
of fortune and character flogging a negro man very 
ſeverely with her own hands. Many ſimilar inſtances 
he could relate if neceſſary. They are almoſt innumera- 
ble among the domeſtic ſlaves. 

If it ſhould be aſłed for what offences the different 
puniſhments now cited have taken place, the following 
anſwer may be given. | 

The ſlaves appear to have been puniſhed, as far as 
can be aſcertained from the evidence, for not coming 
into the field in time, for not picking a'/uffictent quan- 
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tty of graſs, not appearing willing to work, when in 
fact fick and not able, for ſtaying too long on an errand, 
for not coming immediately when called, for not bring- 
ing home (the women) the full weekly ſum enjoined by 
their owners, for running away, and for theft, to which 
they were often driven by hunger, for breaking a plate, 
or /p:/ling @ cup of tea, or to extort confeſſion. Others 
again in the moments of ſudden reſentment, and one on a 
diabolical pretext, which the maſter held out to. t 
world to conceal his own villainy, and which he knew ts 
be falſe. 

Having ſtated the evidence on the ſubject of offences 
and puniſhments, we come to a cuſtom which appears. 
too general to be paſſed over in ſilence. 

It is no uncommon thing for perſons to neglect and 
turn off their ſlaves when paſt labour, to plunder, beg, 
or flarve. Accordingly we find ſome of the ſuper- 
annuated ſlaves on the different eſtates, who want every 
thing, others begging, others digging in the dunghill 
for foqd, and others lying, miſerable objects, abqut the 
wharfs and beaches, and in the roads and ſireets. 
General Tottenham has often met them, and, once in 
particular, an old woman, paſt labour, who told him 
that her maſter had ſet her adrift to ſhift for herſelf. 
He ſaw her about three days afterwards, lying dead in. 
the ſame place. 

As a proof how little th# life of an old flave is re- 
garded in the Weft-Indies, we may make the following 
extract from the evidence.of Mr. Coor. Once when. 
he was dining with an overſeer, an old woman. who had. 
run away a few days, was brought home, with lier 
hands tied behind. After dinner, the overſeer, with 
the clerk, named Bakewell, took the woman, thus 
tied, to the hot-houſe, a place for the ſick, and where 
the ſtocks are in. one of the rooms, Mr. Coor went to 
work in the mill, about one hundred yards off, and 
hearing a moſt diſtreſsful-cry from that hauſe, he aſked. 
his men, who and what it was. They ſaid they 
thought it was ald Quaſheba, About five o'cloc 
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the noiſe ceaſed, and about the time he was leaving 
work, Bakewell came to him, apparently in great ſpirits, 
and ſaid, Well, Mr. Coor, Old Quaſheba is dead. 
We took her to the ſlocks-room; the overſeer threw a 
rope over the beam; I was Jack Ketch, and hauled 
her up, till her feet were off the ground. The overſeer 
locked the door, and took the key with him, till my 
return juſt now, with a ſlave for the ſtocks, when [ 
found her dead.” Mr. Coor faid, . You have killed 
her, I heard her cry all the afternoon.” He anſwered, 
« /-. her for an old Hb, fhe was good for nothing; 
what ſignifies killing ſuch an old woman as her.” r. 
Coor ſaid, Bakewell, you ſhock me,” and left him. 
The next morning his men told him, they had helped 
to bury her. 

But the aged are nat the only perſons whoſe fate is 
to be commilerated, when they become of no value; 
for people in youth, if diſabled, are abandoned to equal 
miſery. General | ottenham, about three weeks be- 
fore the hurricane, ſaw a youth, about nineteen, 
walking in the ſtreets, in a moſt deplorable ſituation, 
entirely naked, and with an iron collar about his neck, 
with five long projecting ſpikes. His body, before and 

behind his breech, belly, and thighs, were almoſt cut 


to pieces, and with running ſores all over them. He 


could nat fit down, owing to his breech being in a flate 
of mortifitation, and it was impoſſible for him to lie 
down, from the projection of the prongs. The boy 
came to the General and aſked relief. He was hacked 
at his appearance, and aſked him what he had done 
to juffer ſuch a puniſhment, and who inflicted it. He 
ſaid it was his maſter, who lived about two miles from 
town, and that as he could not work, he would give him 
nothing to eat. 

Some will aſk whether, under theſe various acts of 
cruelty, they are wholly without redreſs? o this the 
following anſwer may be given— That, with reſpect to 
the ordinary puniſhments, by the whip and cowſkin 
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(here they do not terminate in death) the power of the 
maſter or overſeer is under little or no controul. 

Firſt, Becauſe, as we have already ſeen, they can 
order or inflict puniſhment for any, even imaginary, 
offences. | | 

| _. Secondly, Becauſe the law of thirty-nine laſhes (the 
greateſt number allowed to be given to a ſlave, at an 
gone time) is a mere farce, and never attended to by maf. 
ok ters or owners, it they ſhould think it proper to inflict 
| more, for Woolrich ſays, that-the chief whipper lays 
| on their back forty, fifty, fixty, or more laſhes, at the 
al pleaſure of the owner or overſeer. Captain Roſs has 
i known negroes receive two hundred lathes, where the 
wi! law would give only thirty-nine, Mr. Cook has 
known a field flave receive two hundred laſhes, by order 
of the overſeer, and a domeſtic fifty, by order of bis 
miſtreſs. 
Thirdly, Becauſe, if there ſhould be ſome, who bear 
the law in their minds, at the time of puniſhing, they 
evade it by various means. Whipping, ſays Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, was underſtood to be limited to thirty-nine 
laſhes ; but it was often evaded, % putting the negro 
into the flocks, and giving him thirty-nine for the ſame 
offence next day. Captain Roſs has ſeen John >hackle, 
ſq. a magiſtrate in Jamaica, flogging a negro three 
times in one day, namely, at breakfaſt, dinner, and at 
fix in the evening : but the negro was in the ſtocks be- 
tween the fliggings. Captain Cook returning home 
one evening late with Major Fitch of the goth regt. 
they heard moſt dreadful cries, and, on approaching 
the ſquare at Bridge town, found they proceeded from 
the houſe of a man that ſold liquor, and heard the re- 
peated laſhes of a whip, on a creature whom they con- 
ceived to be dying. Gn their requeſting admiſſion, the 
cruelty ſeemed to be wantonly increaſed, which fo 
provoked them that th-y broke open the door, and 
found a negro girl of about nineteen, chained to the 
floor, almoſt expiring with agony and loſs of blood. 
The man taking retuge behind his counter from their 
indignation 
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1 1 
indignation, and thinking himſelf free from the law, 
immediately eried out with exultation, that he had only 
given her thirty-nine laſhes at one time, and that only 
three times fince the beginning of the night. He then 
threatened them for breaking his door, and interfering 
between him and his flave, whom he would flog ro death 


for all any one, and he would give her the fourth hi- 


nine laſhes before morning, which muſt have killed her, 
as ſhe ſeemed then to be dying. | 

As to ſuch of the extraordinary puniſhments before 
mentioned as did not terminate in death, ſueh as 
picketing, dropping hot ſealing wax on the fleſh, cut- 
ting off ears and the like, it appears that flaves had no 
redreſs whatever, for that theſe actions alſo on the part 


of the maſters were not deemed within the reach of the 
law. In the inſtance cited of the Doctor clipping off 


the ears of a female flave, no more notice was taken 
of it, ſays Coor, than if a dog's ears had been cut 70 
though it muſt have been known to the magiſtrates. lu 
the dreadful inſtance alſo cited of a planter's breaking 
his ſlave's leg by an iron bar, to induce the ſurgeon to 
cut it off, as a puniſhment, Mr. Dalrymple obſerves, 
that it was not the publick opinion that any puniſhment 
was due to him on that account, for though it was ge- 
nerally known, he was equally well received in ſociety 
afterwards as before; and in the caſe alſo mentioned 


of the owner torturing his female ſlave by the applica- 


tion of a lighted torch to her body, he was never 
brought to any trial for it. 

At Grenada, in the town of St. George, a maſou, 
named Chambers, killed a negro in the middle of the 
day, but no notice was taken of it. | 

Two ſlaves, ſays Captain Cook, were murdered and 
thrown into the road in Barbadoes : yet no legal inguiry 
ever took place that he heard of. | 

Such appears to have been, in the experience of the 
different evidences cited, the forlorn and wretched fitu- 
ation of the ſlaves. They often complain, ſays Dr. 
Jackſon, that they are - oppreſſed people; that they 


fuffer 
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Jufer in this world, but expect happineſs in the next; 


whilſt they denounce the vengeance of God on the white 
men their oppreſſors : if you ſpeak to them of future 
puniſhments they ſay, , fuld a poor negro be 
puniſbed; he does no wrong ;, fiery cauidrons, and fuch 
things, are reſerved for white prople, as puniſhments for 


the oppreſſion of flaves.” 


The abſtract, from whence moſt of the preceding 
facts are taken, proceeds to ſhew, that the natives of 
Africa thus enſlaved, are equal tb the F urop:ans in 
capacity, feeling, affection, and moral character; and 
that if individuals be found among them who are in- 
ferior in moral conduct, it is frequently owing to their 
connection with white men, or to the trade in ſlaves. 
That they have many valuable productions of their 
own country in which they could offer a trade to the 
Europeans in the place of the Slave 'I rade. That 
they have a ſufficient ſpirit of commerce, and portion 
of induſtry among them to embark in a new trade in 
the produce of their own country, but that the Slave 
Trade is an inſuperable impediment thereto. U hat 
the Slave rade is a grave for ou ſeamen who are 
employed in that trade: that in five years time, it took 
off 643 of the ſhips' crews by death. "That the 
ſailors in this trade are generally treated with cru lty, 
and that this is the genuine offspring of the inhuman 
traffic... ! hat the aſſerting the ſlaves to be more happy 
in the iſlands than they were in their own country, is 
palpably falſe, and that to form any compariſon 
of their former and preſent ſituation in this way is an 
inſult on common ſenſe, T hat a mild teatment of 
the preſent ſlaves would increaſe population, and entire] 
ſupercede the neceſlity of importing any more. Theſ: 
things are here bur juſt mentioned to prevent the ſwel- 
ling of the pamphlet beyond its intended ſize; but in 
the abſtract, they are clearly ſtated and abundantly 
confirmed by the molt cogent atteſtations. But if theſe 
things be ſo, what manner of plea can poſſibly be found 
for the continuance of this unparallell;d wickednels ? 

l 5 Are 
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( 39 ) 1: 
Are there any ſo hardy as to plead for the lawfulne!s 
of it? Should ſuch be found, the editor begs leave to 
inſert here the ſentiments of that great ornament of his 
profeſſion, Judge Blackſtone. Part of his words are 
as follows : | > 
« The three origins of the right of ſlavery, aſſigned 
by Juſtinian, are ali huilt upon falſe foundations. 
Firſt, flavery is faid to ariſe from captivity in war. 
J he conqueror having a right to the life of his captives, 
if he ſpares that, has a right to deal with them as he: 
pleaſes. But this is untrue, if taken generally, that 
by the laws of nations, a man has a right to kill 
his enemy. He has only a right to kill him in parti- 
cular caſes, in caſes of abſolute neceſſity for ſelf-detence. 
And it is plain, this abſolute neceſſity did not ſubſiſt, 
ſince he did not kill him, but made him priſoner. War 
itſelf is juſtifiable only on principles of ſelf-preſervation. 
'} herefore it gives us no right over priſoners, but to 
hinder their hurting us by confining them. Much leſs 


can it give a right to torture or kill; or even to enſlave 


an enemy when the war is over, Since therefore the 
right of making our priſoners flaves depends on a ſup- 
poſed right of ſlaughter, that foundation failing, the 
conſequence which is drawn from it muſt fail likewiſe. 
„It is ſaid fecondly,. flavery may begin, by one 
man's ſelling himlelf to another. And.it is true, aman 
may fell! himſelf to work for another; but he cannot 
ſell himſelf to be a flave, Every fale implies au equi- 
valent given to the ſeller in lieu of what he transfers to 
the buyer. But what equivalent can be given for life 
or liberty? His property likewiſe, with the very price 
which he ſeems to receive, devolves ip/o facle to his 
maſter, the inſtant he becomes his flave. In this caſe 
therefore the buyer gives nothing, and the ſeller receives 
nothing. Of what validity then can a ſale be, which deſ- 
troys the very principle upon whichall ſales are founded?“ 
« We are told, thirdly, that mea may be born 
Aaves, by being the children of ſlaves. But this bei ng 
built upon the two former rights muſt fall together 
with them. If neither captivity nor contract can, by | 
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the plain law of nature and reaſon, reduce the parem 
to a ſtate of ſlavery, much leſs can they reduce the 
offspring.” | 

it clearly follows, that all ſlavery is as irreconeileable 
to juſtice as to mercy. That flave-holding is utterly 
inconſiſtent with mercy, 1s almoſt too plain to need a 
proof. indeed it is ſaid, That theſe negroes being 
priſoners cf war, our captains and factors buy them, 
merely to ſave them from being put to death. And 
ts not this mercy?” Did Sir John Hawkins, and 
many others, ſeize upon men, women, and children, 
who were at peace in their fields or houſes, merely to 
fave them from death? Was it to ſave them from 
death that they knocked out the brains of thoſe they 
could not bring away? Who occaſioned and fomented 
thoſe wars, wherein theſe poor creatures were taken 
1 Who excited them by money, by drink, 

every poſſible means, to fall upon one another? 
Have not our captains and factors? They know in 
their own conſcience they have, if they have any con- 
ſcience left. But can they ſay before Gon, that they 
ever took a ſingle voyage, or bought a ſingle negroe 
from-this motive? They cannot, they well know ; to 
get money, not to ſave 4 was the whole and ſole 
ſpring of their motions. 

But ſome may ſay, „Although the practice has not 
the ſanction of mercy or of juſtice, yet it is neceſſary, and 
neceſſity has no law.“ In anſwer to this, it is utterly 
denied that villainy is ever neceſſary. It is impoſſible 
that it ſhould ever be neceſſary for any reaſonable 
creature to violate all the laws of juſtice, mercy and 
truth. No circumſtances can make it neceffary for 
a man to burſt in ſunder all the ties of humanity. 
Beſides, it has been proved by undeniable evidence, 
that the iſlands might be cultivated without importing 
another ſlave; but, were it otherwiſe, they had better 
remain uncultivated, or fink in the depth of the ſea, 
"than that they ſhould be cultivated at fo high a price 
as the violation of juſtice, mercy and truth. 

From 
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From the preceding facts it appears that the guilt of 


murdering many thouſands of our fellow creatures 


annually, has been accumulating for upwards of two 


hundred years. And will not God viſit us for 
theſe things; will he not be avenged on fuch a nation 
as this? If the blood of Abel cried from the earth for 
vengeance on Cain; what muit that of myriads of the 
Naughtered Africans call for on us? If dogs mult lick 
Ahab's blood on the awful ſpot whcre Naboth's had 
been wantonjy ſpilt, what horror may not the abettors 
of ſlavery expect to feelf The meaſure they mete, 
ſhall ſurely be meaſured to them again. ilere, or 
hereafter, theſe unfeeling mortals mult lament their 
horrid barbarity. If it be in this life, there may be 


ſome hope of their obtaining mercy ; but if this fin be 


not repented of here, it mutt lead to that pit i which 
there is no 9, and from which there is no return. 
Where the feſtive bowl will be exchanged for a burning 
lake, and wanton pleaſure be urned into excruciating 
pain. As the cries of the tortured ſlaves have-excited 
no pity in their breaſts, io there (hall be none to pity 
them; no, not a drop of water will be given to cool 
their ſcorched tongues. The tortures of the ſlaves, 
lowever inhuman, are momentary ; but the puniſh- 
ment of their oppreſlive tyrants will be laſting as 
eternity : the former feel the ſeverity of the whip; the 
Jatter will feel the wrath of God. What painful reflec- 
tions, what violent tempers and keen deſpair, will 
be found in their never-dying worm! Where is their 
ill-gotten gold? Perhaps left to a prodigal heir, whoſe 
tinal ruin may be occalionec thereby, and bring him to 
the ſame place of torment. Oh may theſe ſinners againſt 
their own ſouls break off their fins by repentance, and their 


iniquities by ſhewing mercy to thoſe poor ſufferers ! 


Who can tell, but that the Lord, who is long ſuffering 
and abundant in goodneſs, may yet forgive: though 
their enormous offences be of a ſcarlet hue, or of 2 
crimſon dye. However, Jet us have no fellowſhip with 
theſe works of darkneſs, but rather reprove them. 
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Let us no way countenance the cruelties exerciſed, nor 
what is the cauſe of them, viz. the trade itſelf, Ac- 
cording to our power let us contribute to its deſtruc- 
tion, by refuſing to taſte the produce of the iſlands 
while the trade is continued. Above all, let us be 
inſtant in prayer 10 God who hath all power in heaven 
and in earth, that he may plead the cauſe of the oppreſſed 
and effect their deliverance, in ſuch a way, and by 
ſuch means, as ſeemeth good in his fight; and that he 
may haſten the day when cruelty ſhall be chaſed from 
the habitations and from the hearts of men. T he day 


when Japhet ſhall be enlarged, and Jehovah ſhall dwell 


in the tents of Shem : when there ſhall be one fold 
under one ſhepherd, and the knowledge of the Lord 
{hall cover the earth as the waters do the face of the 
deep. Then ſhall violence no more be heard in our 
land, waſting nor deſtruction within our borders: ſal- 
vation ſhall be a ſurer protection than the ſtrongeſt 


walls, and the gates of juſtice be turned into places of, 


praiſe. For the encouragement of our hope, it is 
ſaid, «© I the Lord will haſten it in his time.“ 


OBSERVATIONS 
On the DISUSE of SUGAR, RUM, &c, 


N vain have ſuch ſcenes been unfolded. The wealth 
derived from the horrid traffic, has created an in- 
fluence that ſecures its continuance ; unleſs the people 
ſhall refuſe toreceive the produce of robbery and murder. 
The Legitlature having refuſed to interpoſe, the peo- 
ple are now neceſſarily called on, either to reprobate 


or approve the meaſure; for Weſt-India _— 

muſt depend upon their ſupport for its exiſ- 

tence, and it is in the power of Wy ng ws 
TI 


to increaſe, or to diminiſh its extent. ie laws of 
our country may indeed prohibit us the ſugar-cane, 
unleſs 
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unleſs we will receive it through the medium of ſtavery. 
They may hold it to our lips, ſteeped in the blood of 
our fellow-creatures; but they cannot compel us to ac- 
cept the loathſome potion. - With us it reſts, either to 
receive it and be partners in the crime, or to keep our- 
ſelves from guilt, by ſpurning from us the temptation. 
For let us not think, that the crime reſts alone with 
thoſe who conduct the traffic, or the legiſlature by 
which it is protected. If we purchaſe the commodity 
we participate in the crime. 1 he flave-dealer, the 
ſlave- holder, and the ſlave- driver, are eventually the 
agents of the conſumer. 

Nor are we by any means to conſider our individual 
ſhare in theſe evils in a trivial point of view. The con- 
ſumption of ſugar, in tes, wines, paſtry and punch by 
many families in this country is ſo conſiderable, that a 
few ſuch families by abſtaining, will have an important 
effect on the Slave I'rade. A family that uſes 51b. of 
ſugar per nous with the proportion of rum, will by ab- 
ſtaining from the comſumption 21 months, prevent 
the ſlavery or murder of one fellow-creature; eight 
ſuch families in 194 years, prevent the ſlavery or mur- 
der of 100, and when the ſugar trade ſhall have re- 
turned to its former channel by the French colonies 
ſupplying the other European markets, 38,000 ſuch 
families will have it in their power totally to prevent the 
Slave Trade to ſupply our iſlands. Nay, ſo neceſſarily 
connected are our conſumption of the commodity, and 
the miſery reſulting from it, that in eyery pound of 
ſugar uſed, (the produce of ſlaves imported from 
Africa) we may be conſidered as conſuming two 
ounces of human fleſh, beſides deſtroying an alarming 
number of ſeamen by the Slave Trade, and ſpreading 
inconceivable anguiſh, terror, and diſmay, through an 
immenſe continent, by the burning of their villa 
tearing parents from their families, and children from 
their parents; breaking every bond of ſociety, and 
deſtroying every ſource — happineſs. A French 
writer obſerves, « That he cannot look on a piece of 
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« ſugar without conceiving it ſtained with ſpots of 
« human blood: and Dr. Franklin adds, that had 
he taken in all the conſequences, © he might have ſeen 
« the ſugar not merely ſpotted, but thoroughly died 
e in grain.“ 
The day hardly dawns when the whip reſounds 
through thoſe regions of horror; nor ceaſes, till dark- 
neſs cloſes the ſcene, which day after day is renewed. 
The miſerable victims, deſtitute of every ſource of com- 
fort to body or to mind, and finking under the three 
endemic diſeaſes of our iſlands, hunger, torture, and 
extreme labour; and urged to exertions they are unable 
to ſuſtain, at length expire beneath the laſh, which in 
vain endeavours to rouſe them to a renewal of their 
labour. 
If ſuch be the dreadful ſituation of the Weſt-India 
ſlaves, may it not be aſked, on what principle we can 
receive that produce which occaſions it, for as neither 
the flave-dealer, nor the planter, can have any moral 
right to the perſon of him they ſtile their ſlave, to his la- 
bour, or to the produce of it; ſo they can convey, no right 
in that produce to us: and whatever number of hands 
it may paſs through, it the criminal circumſtances 
appertaining to it be known at the time of the transfer, 
they can — 7 a criminal poſſeſſion; and the money 
paid, either for the ſlave or for the produce of his labour, 
is paid to obtain that criminal poſſeſſion; and can con- 
fer no moral right whatever. If the death of the perſon 
called a ſlave, be occationed by the criminal poſſeſſion, 
the criminal poſſeſſor is guilty of murder; and we who 
have knowingly done any act which might occaſion his 
being in that ſituation, are acceſſaries to the murder, 
If we imagine that our ſhare in the tranſaction is fo | 
{mall that it cannot perceptibly increaſe the injury; let 
us recollect that, though numbers partaking of a crime 
may diminiſh the ſhame, they cannot diminiſh its 
turpitude. Were an hundred affaſſins to plunge their 
daggers into their victim, though each might plead, 
that without his aſſiſtance the crime would have been 
compleated, 
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compleated, yet every one of them would be guilty of 


But waving theſe conſiderations, and even ſuppoſing, 
for a moment, that the evil has an exiſtence from cauſes 
totally independent of us: yet ſurely it will not be 
ſaid, that we are to bind up no wounds but thoſe we 
have made, nor relieve any diſtreſs but what we have 
occaſioned ; if dreadful miſery exiſts, and we have it in 
our power jointly with others, to remedy it; it is un- 
doubtedly our duty to contribute our ſhare, in hopes 
that others will theirs. | SM 

For inſtance ; let us ſuppoſe the Algerines to eſtabliſh 
ſugar-plantations, and reſort to our nation for ſlaves : 
ſuppoſe our wives, our huſbands, our children, our 
parents, our brethren, ſwept away, and the fruit of 
their labour, produced with nizing hearts and 
trembling limbs, landed at the port of London. What 
would be our conduct? Should we ſay, fugar is a ne- 
ceſſary of life: I cannot do withour it; and paying 
for the ſugar, I have a right to conſume it, however it 
may have been obtained? No: were any one to treat 
a fellow-creature of this country as we do the unhappy 
Africans in the Weſt-Indies; ſtruck with horror, we 
ſhould be zealous to deliver the oppreſſed, and puniſh 
the oppreſſor. Are then the offices of humanity and 
functions of juſtice to be circumſcribed by geographical 
boundaries? Can reaſon, can conſcience juſtify this con- 
traſt in our conduct, between our readineſs in the one 
caſe, and our backwardnefs in the other? Mr. Addifon 
juſtly obſerves, that “ humanity, to become eſtimable, 

muſt be combined with juſtice.” But we ſeem to act 

as if we thought that the relief of our fellow-creatures, 

protection from injuries, communication of benefits, 

were works of ſupererogation, to be granted or with- 

held, as cuſtom or inclination may ſuggeſt. 

After the important conſiderations — it might 

be reckoned a degradation of the ſubject to mention the 

national dignity; or even that might induce us to coun- 

teract a powerful body of men, who are trampling 
er 


- 
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under foot the dictates of humanity, and the intereſt of 
the nation: men, who have in 50 years received for 
ſugar alone, above 70 millions morethan it would have 
coſt at any other market. And from Mr. Botham's 
evidence it appears, that in Batavia, where labour is as 
high as in England, ſugar, equal to the beſt Weſt-India, 
is fold at 1 d. per pound. Theſe are the men, who 
are at this moment ſummoning meetings to compel the 
miniſter to aid the operation of their whips by the ter- 
rors of 'our bayonets; and to pervert the public trea- 
{ure for the purpoſe of ſupporting a few individuals in 
violating every principle of law and juſtice, and of de- 
fending them in the exerciſe of the moſt dreadful ty- 
ranny over half a million of perſons. 

It appears, that.the Legiſlature is either unwilling, or 
unable to grant redreſs ;' and therefore it is more pecu- 
-harly incumbent on us, Ts abſtain from the uſe of ſugar 
and rum, until our Wiſt-India planters themſelves have 

prohibited the importation of additional ſlaves, and com- 
menced as ſpeedy and effetiual a ſubverſion of ſlavery in 
their iſlands, as the circumſtances and Pons of the 
faves will admit : or till we can obtain the r- of the 
ſugar cane in ſome other mode, unconnected with ſlavery 
and unpolluted with blood. 

For if it be iniquitous to force the Africans from 
their native land; fo muſt it be to retain them and their 

poſterity in perpetual bondage. And ſhall we ſuffer 
half a million of fellow ſubjects, and their poſterity, to 
be held in ſlavery for ever? I fay, fellow ſubjects, for 
undoubtedly, every perſon born in the dominions of 
Great Britain is a ſubject, bound to obey, and entitled 
to the protection of the common law of England; and 
in requeſting liberty for the ſlaves born in our iflands, 
we requeſt no more than they are entitled to by the 
common law of the land. The moſt eligible mode of 
putting them in poſſeſſion of their legal and natural 
right, may be a queſtion of difficulty; but the plan to 
be adopted, ought to be certain and ſpeedy in its opera- 
tion; ſhould it militate againſt the ſuppoſed, or —_ 
rea 
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real intereſt, of their oppreſſors; and let it be remem- 
bered, that it is in the power of a ſmall proportion of 
the people of England to effect it, by refuſing to receive 
the produce, For the planters themſelves would adopt 
the plan, were that the only condition on which we 
would conſume the ſugar of their iſlands : nor would the 
Legiſlature be then harraſſed with prepoſterous claims 
for compenſation ; which, however unfounded in juſtice 
or reaſon, will be ſupported by influence, and entorced 
with clamour. 

he caſe now fully lies before us; and we have to 
make our choice, either to join ourſelves with theſe ma- 
nufacturers of human woe, or to renounce the horrid 
aſſociation. If we adopt the former, let us avow our 
conduct in its real deformity. Let us no longer affect 
to deplore the calamities attendant on the Slave ] rade, 
of which we are the primary cauſe: nor let us pretend 
to execrate the conduct of the ſlave-dealer, the flave- 
holder, or the ſlave- driver; but apologize for them as 
our partners in iniquity; and be aſſured, that if we now 
take-owr ſhare in the tranſaction, we ſhould, were we 


placed in a ſimilar ſituation with them, with as little 


compunction take theirs; unleſs we can ſuppoſe the 
order of nature would be ſo far inverted, as that we 
ſhould become virtuous, in proportion as the tempta-: 
tion to vice increaſed, Nor ſhould we then, any more 
than now, be deſtitute of ſubterfuges to deſtroy the 
feelings of our minds, and the convictions of our con- 
ſciences. N 
If ignorance and inattention may be pleaded as our 
excuſe hitherto, yet that can be the caſe no longer. 
The ſubject has been four years before the public. Its 
dreadful wickedneſs has been fully proved. Every falſ- 
hood, every deception with which it has been diſguiſed, 
has been completely done away ; and it ſtands before us 
in all its native horrors. No longer can it be pretended 
that Africa is a barbarous, uncultivated land, inhabited 
by a race of ſavages, inferiour to the reſt of the human 
ſpecies. Mr, How, who was employed by government 
to 
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to go up the country, depoſes, that inland it is every 
where well cultivated, abounding with rice, millet, po- 
tatoes, cotton and indigo plantations ; and that the in- 
habitants are quick in learning languages, and remark - 
ably induſtrious, hoſpitable and obliging. It appears 
that they poſſeſs noble and heroic minds, diſdaining 
ſlavery, and frequently ſeeking refuge from it in the arms 
of death. Nor ſhall we again be told, of the ſuperior 
happineſs my enjoy under the benevolent care of the 
planters; Mr. Coor having depoſed, that “ ſettin 
« flaves to work in the morning, is attended with — 
« peals of whipping; - and General Tottenham, that 
« there is no compariſon between regimental flogging, 
© which only cuts the ſkin, and the plantation, which 
« cuts out the fleſh ;*”*— Capt. Smith, © that at every 
ce ſtroke of the whip a piece of fleſh is cut out,” - And 
Mr. Roſs, “ that he conſiders a compariſon between 
«© Weſt-India flaves, and the Britiſh peaſantry, as an 
c infult-to common ſenſe.” 

We are now called on to redreſs evils, in compariſon 
with which, all that exiſt in this nation ſink beneath our 
notice ; and the only facrifice we are required to make 
in order to effect it, is the abandoning a luxury, which 
habit alone can have rendered of importance. 17 we re- 
fuſe to liſten to the admonitions of conſcience on this oo- 
caſion. may it not be juſtly inferred, that thoſe nume- 
rous diſplays of humanity, of which this kingdom 


| boaſts, have not their foundation in any virtuous prin- 


ciple : but that to cuſtom and oſtentation they owe their 
origin? If our execration of the ſlave trade be any more 
than mere declamation againſt crimes we are not in a 
ſituation to commit, we ſhall abhor the idea of contri- 
buting, in the leaſt degree, to ſuch ſcenes of miſery. 


Another 


0 
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Another writes thus: 

So I returned and conſidered all the oppregtebt tet e 
done under the ſun : and behold the tcars of fcb 4 
were oppreſſed, and they had no comfericr, and on t 
fide of their oppreſſors there was power, vut they bad ue 
comforter, Kecleſiaſtes, chap. iv. ver. 1. 

HE apoſtle James ſums up religion in theſe ſhore 
and comprehenſive words, “ Pure religion and 

« undefiled before Cod and the Father is this, to vifu 

cc the fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, and to 

«© keep unſpotted from the world.“ 

If, many thouſands are made fatherleſs and widow: 
by the grievous oppreſſion of our fellow creatures in the 
ſugar colonies, and by the trade to Africa tor negrocs, 
to ſupply the place of thoſe who are worn out, or mur: 
dered by exceſſive labour and cruel treatment, s not 
the produce of ſuch labour polluted with blood? from 
a ſerious conſideration of this evil, and a ſympathy with 
thoſe who ſuffer by it, ſeveral perſons, for many years, 
have believed it their duty to decline the uſe of fuch 
articles as were produced by this oppreilive labour ; and 
ſince it hath been more fully laid open, and particularly 
lince the legiſlature of this country has declined to com- 
ply with the wiſhes of the people of almoſt every religious 
denomination, numbers have To far commilerated the 
fituation of their afflicted brethren, as to deny themſelves 
the uſe of ſugar and rum; believing that the diſuſe of 
theſe articles only, by a large number, would effe-tually 
aboliſh the ſlave trade, eaſe the burdens of thoſe already 
in ſlavery, and eventually procure their freedom. If this 
deſirable end can be obtained by fo {mall a ſacrifice, whe 
that lays any claim to religion or humanity can with- 
hold it? Sugar and rum are the leading articles of Veſt- 
Indian labour and commerce, but leatt in real uſsful— 
neſs. Thus viewed, may it not leflen the difficulty of 
ſome well-wiſhers to the cauſe, who, conſidering the 
many articles connected with this trade, are diſcouraged, 
and becauſe they are not ſatisfied it is their duty to decline 
all, think it beſt todo nothing ? but it is not enough that 
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to go up the country, depoſes, that inland it is every 
where well cultivated, abounding with rice, millet, po- 
tatoes, cotton and indigo plantations ; and that the in- 
habitants are quick in learning languages, and remark - 
ably induſtrious, hoſpitable and obliging. It appears 
that they poſſeſs noble and heroic minds, diſdaining 
ſlavery, and frequently ſeeking refuge from it in the arms 
of death. Nor ſhall we again be told, of the ſuperior 
happineſs they enjoy under the benevolent care of the 
planters; Mr. Coor having depoſed, that * 


e fſlaves to work in the morning, is attended with lou 


« peals of whipping; - and General Tottenham, that 
c there is no compariſon between regimental flogging, 
© which only cuts the ſkin, and the plantation, which 
« cuts out the fleſh ;”— Capt. Smith, © that at every 
c ſtroke of the whip a piece of fleſh is cut out,” — And 
Mr. Roſs, “ that he conſiders a compariſon between 
« Weſt-India ſlaves, and the Britiſh peaſantry, as an 


We are now called og! to redreſs evils, in compariſon 
with which, all that exiſt in this nation ſink beneath our 
notice; and the only ſacrifice we are required to make 
in order to effect it, is the abandoning a luxury, which 
habit alone can have rendered of importance. 
fuſe to liſten to the admonitions of conſcience on this oc- 
caſion. may it not be juſtly inferred, that thoſe nume- 
rous diſplays of humanity, of which this kingdom 
boaſts, have not their foundation in any virtuous prin- 
ciple : but that to cuſtom and oſtentation they owe their 
origin ? If our execration of the ſlave trade be any more 
than mere declamation againſt crimes we are not in a 
ſituation to commit, we ſhall abhor the idea of contri- 
buting, in the leaſt degree, to ſuch ſcenes of miſery. 
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Another writes thus: 

So returned and conſidered all the opprejſions that a1 e 
done under the ſun : and behold the tears of ſich 4. 
were oppreſſed, and they had no comferter, and on the 
fide of their oppreſſors there was power, but they bad ue 
comforter, Eecleſiaſtes, chap. iv. ver. 1. 

HE apoſtle James ſums up religion in theſe ſhors 
and comprehenſive words, “ Pure religion and 

« undefiled before God and the Father is this, to vitit 

ce the fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, and to 

te keep unſpotted from the world. 

If many thouſands are made fatherleſs and widows 
by the grievous oppreſſion of our fellow creatures in the 
ſugar colonies, and by the trade to Africa tor negrocs, 
to ſupply the place of thoſe who are worn out, or mur- 
dered by exceſſive labour and cruel treatment, 's not 
the produce of ſuch labour polluted with blood? From 
a ſerious conſideration of this evil, and a ſympathy with 
thoſe who ſuffer by it, ſeveral perſons, for many years, 
have believed it their duty to-decline the uſe of ſuch 
articles as were produced by this oppreilive labour; and 
ſince it hath been more fully laid open, and particularly 
lince the legiſlature of this country has declined to com- 
ply with the wiſhes of the people of almoſt every religious 
denomination, numbers have To far commilerated the 
fituation of their afflicted brethren, as to deny themſelves 
the uſe of ſugar and rum; believing that the diſule of 


theſe articles only, by a large number, would effectually 


| aboliſh the ſlave trade, eaſe the burdens of thoſe already 


in ſlavery, and eventually procure their freedom. If this 
deſirable end can be obtained by fo ſmall a ſacrifice, who 
that lays any claim to religion or humanity can with- 
hold it? Sugar and rum are the leading articles of Weſt- 
Indian labour and commerce, but leaſt in real uſeful- 
neſs. Thus viewed, may it not leflen the difficulty of 
ſome well-wiſhers to the cauſe, who, conſidering the 
many articles connected with this trade, are diſcouraged, 
and becaule they are not ſatisfied it is their duty to decline 
all, think it beſt to do nothing? but it is not enough that 
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our hearts be well-diſpoſed to the cauſe, we ſhould AG 
lend a hand of help with our brethren to © undo the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppreſſed go free.” 

It is now generally admitted, that the flave- trade is 
a violation of all the rights of men, and attended witn 
conſequences barbarous beyond deſcription. 

'T hat the labour of ſlaves in the colonies is ſo oppreſ- 
five, and their treatment ſo bad as to occaſion the death 
of many thouſands annually, 

That the ſugar and rum raiſed in the Weſt Indian 
iſlands are prepared by this oppreſſed people, and pub- 
lickly fold in this country as ſuch. I heſe being eſtab- 
liſhed t cts, does it not behove all profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
nity to conſider how they encourage the oppreſſors, by 
purchaſing their commodities, thus defiled with blood? 
Our conduct in time paſt, when comparative ignorance 
prevailed, afforfs no juſtification to our preient practice. 
It is ſaid, that the & times of ignorance God winked at;*” 
but when there is a more clear diſcovery of his will and 
our duty, “ He commandeth all men, every where, to 
<« repent.” Are any looking for ſome extraordinary 
call to a thing ſo clearly eſtabliſhed ; or is repeated reve- 
lation neceſſary to convince us that we ought to be found 
in every Chriſtian duty? If ſuch there be, let them 
remember, that what is recommended, is eſſentially the 
ſame principle of juſtice that has been declared from the 
beginning. | x 

„ "Thou ſhalt neither vex a ſtranger, nor oppreſs 
c him. Ye ſhall not afffict any widow or fatherleſs 
& child: if thou afflict them in any wiſe, and they cry 
“at all unto me, I will ſurely hear their cry.” 

If it be a divine command not to afflict or oppreſs, is 
it not as clear that we are not to be the encouragers o 
oppreſſors ? | 

If it be a divine command, “ Thou ſhalt not kill, 
« Thou ſhalt not ſteal,” is it not as clear we ſhould not 
ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe that commit ſuch vio- 
lence, leſt that charge Thould be brought up in judg- 


ment againſt us? „ When thou ſaweſt a thicf, then 
ee thou conſentedſt with him.“ The 


13 

The prophet Iſaiah deſeribeth a ſtate of acceptance 
with the Almighty after this manner : ie that walk- 
eth righteoully, and ſpeaketh uprightly, he that de- 
« ſpiſeth the gain of oppre/ion, that thaketh his hands 

from holding of bribes, that ſtoppeth his ears from 
« hearing of blood, that e eyes from ſeeing 

0. 


evil, he ſhall dwell on high, On conlidering 
this remakable paſſage it appears, that to deſpiſe the gain 
of oppreſſion is to carry our teſtimony further than to 
decline the profits of it; if we purchaſe and uſe that 
which is produced by oppreſſion, we contribute to the 
gain of the oppreſſor, and while we do ſo, can it be ſaid 
that we do indeed deſpiſe his unrighteous gain, or that 
we ſtop our ears from hearing of blood, and ſhut our 
eyes from ſeeing evil, while we knowingly receive the 


price of blood, and contribute in the moſt effectual way 


towards upholding the oppreſſor? * | 

He that receives or buys goods knowing them to be 
ftolen, is deemed an encourager of theft, and as ſuch, is 
puniſhable by the law; yet goods ſtolen privately is 
ſimply a fraud in property, unattended: with the aggra+ 
vating circumſtances of oppreſſion and bloodſhed. 

If it ſhould be objected, that the productions of our 
colonies are neither ſtolen goods, nor ſold as ſuch ; true, 
there is a difference between theſe and what is com- 
monly underſtood by ſtolen goods; but when all the 
circuinſtances are duly conſidered, the difference will 
appear in favour of the latter, in which cafe the commo- 
dity only is ſtolen ; but in the other the people who raiſe 
and manufacture the commodity. As their labour is 
exacted without wages, the produce of ſuch labour is 


unjuſtly obtained under the continued oppreſſion and 


loſs of the lives and liberties of the labourers. he 
ufing this produce to par our palates has been often 
retorted on the advocates of the poor negrces, and may 
not the oppreſſors and men- ſtealers, think us inconſiſt- 
ent in exclaiming againſt them, while we continue to 


/ partake with them, yea furniſh them with the only 


means of continuing thoſe oppreſſions, which we lament 
and execrate ? E 3 Let 
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Let us contraſt our conduct with that of David, 
Sam. xxiii. 15, 16, 17, and will not the difference 
appear to be much againſt us? For, — 

I. David's men were free and went voluntarily without 
lis command or knowledge ;—but the Negroes are 
made flaves by violence and bloodſhed, and afterwards 
compelled by oppreſſive hands. 

II. David's men returned urnhurt, yet he refuſed to 
drink becauſe they had hazarded their Jives;—but a- 
moneſt the Negroes a horrid and continual deſtruction 
of their lives is the price of that which is offered to us. 

III. David's men brought an important neceſſary of 
life; —the Negroes are Miiroyed to procure a luxury. 

IV. David, under all this diſparity of circumſtances, 
refuſed to drink z—we under all the aggravating cir- 


cumſtances againſt us, have received theſe artieles. But 


ſhall not the time paſt ſuffice ? Shall we not now come 
to the help of the oppreſſed, and labour to reſcue thou- 
ſands from the depths of wretchedneſs and the jaws of 
an untimely and cruel death? If we refuſe to give up 
ſo little a matter for their relief, oh! where is our 
love, where our compaſſion, where our juſtice? For, 
as Mr. Fox ſaid on this ſubject in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, «© Compaſſion has no claim, while juſtice re- 


« mains unſatisfied.“ 


Let,us now caſt in our mite, and not be diſcouraged 
by the littleneſs of what is in our power to do, but ra- 
ther be concerned to be found faithful in that little, 
leaving the event to Him who reigneth in the heavens, 
and whoſe kingdom is over all, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF THE 


NAMES of the WITNESSES, 
MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, 


EXAMINED BY THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE of the HousE of Commons, 


ON THE PART OF THE 
PETITIONERS  GREAT-BRITAIN 


FOR THE 


ABOLITION »#f the SLAVE - TRADE. 


Bowman (Mr. Joux) was in the African employ, 
from 1765 to 1776. 

CraxTron (Mr. EcROT DE) failed in the Garland, for 
Africa, in 1788, as ſurgeon's mate, and there, on 
the Bonny Coaſt, commenced ſurgeon to the Voung 
Hero ſlave-veſſel. 

Cook (Captain) of the 89th regiment, was in Bar- 
badoes, St. Lucia, St. Kitt's, &c. in 1780 and 1781. 
Cook (Mr. MARE) arrived in Jamaica in 1774, and 
left it 1790; was three years in the planting buſineſs ; 

the reſt of the time as clerk and ſchoolmaſter there. 

Cook (Henry, Gent.) was in Jamaica fifteen years, 

Coed ending in 1774, as a mill-wright. 

DALRYMPLE (HENRY HE, Eſq.) was three times 
in the Weſt- Indies; in 1773 at Grenada fix months; 
I 1779 and 1 = at Antigua, Barbadoes, Tobago, 

ucia, and St, Chriſtopher's; and, in 1788 and 
1580 at Grenada, Cariacou, St, Vincent s, and Lo- 
bago. 

Davizs (The Rev. Mr.) reſided at Barbadoes fourteen 
years. 
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Navison (BAKER) Lieutenant of the late 59th re- 
giment, was in Jamaica from the middle of 1771 to 
the end of 1783, except a few months on the Spaniſh 
Main. He allo practiſed ſurgery in Jamaica, 

DovGLas (Mr, Johx) was one voyage to the Coaſt 
of Africa for flaves in 1771. 

Duncan (Mr. WILLIAM) was in Antigua from 

January 1785 to July 1789. 

Etrisoxn (Mr. HENRY) was in the flave-trade from 
1759 to 1770. 

FALCONBRIDGE (Mr. ALEXANDER, ſurgeon) was 
four voyages to Africa for ſlaves, from 1780 or 
1781 to 1787, . 

FirzMAURICE (Mr. WILLIAM) was in Jamaica from 
June 1771 to March 1786, as overſeer the laſt ten 
years. 

FosTER (Mr. RoBERT) was in every Britiſh iſland, 
except Jamaica, in all about fix years, ending in 
1778. 0 

(us (Captain) of the 19th regiment of foot, was 
in Earbadoes, Antigua, St. Lucia, and Jamaica, 
from June 1782 to April 1790, except about 14 or 
15 months in England. | 

HALL (Captain) of the Royal Navy, was at Barbadoes 
and the Leeward Iſlands from 1769 #to 1773, and 
irom 1780 to 1782. 

HaLL (Captain JohN ASHLEY) was in the African 
trade from 1772 to 1776 incluſive. 

HaARRISON (NI. D.) was upwards of ten years in 
Jamaica, in the medical line. | h 

His (Captain JohN) of the Royal Navy, was at 
Goree and up the Gambia, as commander of his 
Majeſty's ſloop Zephyr, at the end of 1781 and be- 
ginning of 1782, in all about ſix months. 

How (ANTHONY PANTATEO, Eſq.) was in Africa 
in 1785 and 1786. 

Jackson (ROBERT, M. D.) went to Jamaica in 
1774, and refided there four years, where he prac- 
tiſed medicine, 
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JerFREYs (Mr. NIxiAx) was in ſeveral of the iſlands 
employed in taking off ſugars from the different 
eſtates. | 

KIERNAN (James, Eſq.) was in Africa four years to 
learn the nature of the trade, and to carry it on. He 
reſided on the river Senegal. | 

NEewrToN (the Rev. Joan) Rector of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, made five voyages to Africa; in the laſt 
in 1754 he was maſter of a flave ſhip. He lived on 
ſhore about a year and a half. | 

N1cHoLLs (the Rev. RoBtgkT BouchER) Dean of 
Middleham, Yorkſhire, was born in Barbadoes, 
and reſided there ſome years in his youth, and two 

ears after he was of age, from 1768 to 1770, when 
in holy orders. In his laſt reſidence, he lived on a 
very large plantation, and obſerved the management 
of that and the ſurrounding eſtates. 

PARKER (Mr. Is AAc) failed in 1764 to the R. Gam- 
bia, and in 1765 to Old Calabar. He lived five 
months on ſhore, at New Calabar. 

Rets (the Rev. Thomas GwWVINxN) arrived at Bar- 
badoes in the end of 1782, as Chaplain of his Ma- 

jeſty's ſhip Princeſs Amelia. 

Ross (HEeRCULEs, Eſq.) reſided from 1761 to 1782 
chiefly in Jamaica, and occaſionally in Hiſpaniola. 

Ross (Captain RoserT) was from 1762 to 1786 in 
Jamaica. - 

ScorT (Captain ALEXANDER) of the Royal Navy, 
was from Senegal to C. Coaſt in 1769. 

SmiTH (Captain JohN SAMUEL) of the Royal Navy, 
was in the Welt-Indies in 1772, 1777, and 177 
for above a year altogether. 

IERRY (Mr. Joan) was in Grenada from 1776 to 
1790, the firſt ſeven or eight years as an overſeer, 
then a manager. | 

TERRY (Mr. —— was four years in Domi- 

be 255 one at Tobago, and ſeven in Grenada, ending 
in 1781. 
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ToTTENHAM (Major-General) was about twenty 
months in Barbadoes, and ſome time at St. Lucia, 
St. Kitts, and St, Euſtatius. 

Towne (Mr. James) made two voyages in 1760 and 
1768 to the Iſles de Los, and Grand Cape Mount. 

TROTTER, (THoMaAs, M. D.) ſurgeon in the Royal 
navy, was a voyage in the African ſſave-trade, from 
Liverpool, in 1783, as ſurgeon of the Brookes, 
Captain Noble. He was ten months on the coaſt. 


WapsTROM (CHARLES BERNS, go was in Africa 
» 


with Doctor 


near three months, in 1787 and 1 7 
Sweden to make 


Spaarman, engaged by the King o 
diſcoveries. 

W1LsoN (Captain THoMas) of the Royal Navy, was 
between five and ſix months in Africa, between 
Cape Blanco and the River Gambia, in 1783 and 
1784. 

Wat nr (Mr. Isaac) ſurgeon in the navy, made one 
voyage to Africa in the Elizabeth, Smith, from 
London. 

WoorRich (THomas, Eſq.) was in the Weſt-Indies 
from 1753 to 1773. 

YounG (Sir GEORGE) Captain in the Royal navy, 

was four voyages to Africa, in\1767, 1768, 1771, 
and 1772. | 0 | 


ADDENDA. - 


INCE the former part of this pamphlet went to the 

preſs, ſome things have been mentioned to the 
editor in favour of the ſlave trade, which it ſeems 
T7, to notice by way of poſtſcript. 

1. „It is imagined their own country is ſo barren, 
and the inhabitants ſo numerous, that if they were 
not ſold for ſlaves, they muſt be murdered at home to 
rid the land of its burthen.”” In anſwer to which it is 
faig by a late writer, that. The part of Africa 
whence the-negroes are brought, commonly known by 
the name of Guinea, extends along the Coaſt, in the 
whole between three and four thouſand miles. From 
the river Senegal (ſeventeen degrees north of the line) 
to Cape Sierra Leona, it contains ſeven hundred miles. 
Thence it runs eaſtward about fifteen hundred miles, 
iucluding the Grain-Coaſt, the Ivory-Coaſt, the Gold- 
Coaſt, and the Slave-Coaſt, with the large kingdom of 
Benin. From thence it runs ſouthward about twelve 
hundred miles, and contains the kingdoms of Congo 
and Angola. 7 
Concerning the Senegal Coaſt, Monſ. Brue, who 
lived there ſixteen years, after deſcribing its fruitfulneſs 
near the ſea, ſays, © The farther you go from the ſea, 
the more fruitful and improved is the country, abound- 
ing in pulſe, Indian corn, and various fruits. Here are 
vaſt meadows, which feed large herds of large and ſraall 
cattle. And the villages, which lie thick, ſhew the 
country is well peopled.” And again“ I was ſur 
priſed to ſee the land ſo well cultivated ; ſcarce a 
ſpot lay unimproved : the low lands, divided by ſmall 
canals, were all ſowed with rice: on the higher grounds 
were planted corn and peas of different ſorts. Their 
beef is excellent ; poultry plenty, and very cheap, as 
are all the neceſſaries of life.“ 4 

| | I 
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As to the Grain and [vory-coaſt, we learn from eye- 
witneſſes, that the ſoil is in general fertile, producing 
abundance of rice and roots. Indigo and cotton thrive 
without cultivation. Fiſh is in great plenty; the flocks 
_ herds are numerous, and the trees loaden with 

uit. 5 

he Gold and Slave-coaſt, all who have ſeen it agree, 
is exceeding fruitful and pleaſant, producing vaſt quan- 
tities of rice and other grain, plenty of fruit and roots, 
pelm-wine and oil, and fiſh in great abundance, with 
much tame and wild cattle. ' he very ſame a-count 
is given us of the ſoil and produce of the kingdoms of 
Benin, Congo and Angola, From all which it appears, 
that Guinea in general, is far from an horrid, dreary, 
barren country, is one of the moſt fruitful, as well as 
the moſt pleaſant countries in the known world, It is 
| faid indeed to be unhealthy; and ſo it is to ſtrangers, 
but perfectly healthy to the native inhabitants.“ 

Among the productions of Africa, mentioned by 

the different evidences, may be reckoned millet of 
various forts, pulſe, Indian corn and rice.* The laſt 
of theſe articles is much heartier and better than the 
Carolina. 
In the next claſs may be reckoned cotton, indigo, to- 
zaccu, and the ſugar cane. Dalrymple ſays of the cotton, 
that it is eſteemed far ſuperior to that from the We/t- 
Indies, He ſays the /ame of the ſugar cane, and as to 
the indigo, it is conſidered to be equal to that from 
Guatimala. 

In the next claſs may be mentioned black pepper, the 
fame as from the Eaſt-Indies, long pepper, grains 
J Paradiſe, red pepper of various ſorts, but particularly 
the Cayenne, a ſpecies of ginger, cardamums, and cin- 
namon. Mr. How ſays of the cinnamon, that one fort 
of it is not inferior to that imported from the Eaft- Indies. 
Some of the former brought to England fetched a better 
price than the latter, * 


8 © Beſides, 


© * The Atrican rice hs ared huſk, but is beautifully white whea 
the huſk is taken off, | 
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Beſides, there are beautiful woods for cabinet work 
To the above may be added, wax, honey, palm-orh, 
ivory and gold; plantanes, yams, ſweet potatoes, eddoes, 
caſſada, cocoa nuts, bananas, pine apples, oranges, 
limes, wild grapes, and all other tropical productions, 
2. It is ſaid in favour of the trade, that The 
ſlaves have land allowed them to cultivate for their 
own uſe, and therefore their fituation cannot be ſo 
wretched as is repreſented.” It is granted, that in 
ſome of the iſlands a little waſte ground is allowed for 
raiſing proviſions for their own ſubſiſtence ; but be it 
remembered, that this ground is frequently two or 
three miles off from the place where they labour, and 
as far from their huts where they reſt: that in crop- 
time they labour in general eighteen hours out of 
twenty-four, and at other times from day-light till 
ſun-ſet; that, out of crop-time, they have, on ſome® 
eſtates, Saturday afternoon and Sunday for the culti- 
. vation of this land; but on others they have Sunday 
only for this purpoſe, and on others Sunday only in 
part; for ſome people, ſays the Dean of Middleham, 
required meat for their cattle on Sundays to be gathered 
twice in the day; and Lieutenant Daviſon ſays, He has 
known them forced to work on Sundays for their 
maſters. But ſuppoſing them to have the longeſt time 
mentioned, viz. Saturday afternoon and Sunday, the 
utmoſt that can be raiſed will but juſt give them a bare 
ſubſiſtence, and all the evidences, to whom the queſtion 
was put, agree that they never knew any one out-door 
ſlave enabled hereby to purchaſe his own freedom. Be- 
ſides, ſome of the overſeers have frequently taken away the 
cultivated land, and given a freſh ſpot of waſte ground 
in lieu. thereof, the truit of their toil has been cruelly 
wreſted from them, and they have had all their work to 
do over again; thus employed, they have no interval of 
caſe, no reſpite from their laborious toil. Under the 
rigorous diſpenſation of Moſes, one day in ſeven was 
ſet apart as a day of reſt for beaſts, as well as of 
men; but under the milder diſpenſation of our glo- 
| rious 
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rious Emanuel, theſe oppreſſed creatures perpetual: 
bear the galling yoke. Was the affliction of Jacob ſeer 
by Jehovah? Did the cry of Ifrael in Egypt aſcend 
before him? And is he not the ſame Lord, rich in 
mercy to all that call upon his name in truth? Was 
Pharoah puniſhed for refuſing to let the people go; and 
ſhall we eſcape if we perſiſt in this diſgraceful — ? 
Surely, no: The Lord has begun to plead their cauſe ; 
he has raiſed up very powerful advocates, who can 
ſpeak well in the houſes of legiſlation, while thouſands 
of perſons of different er are daily inter- 
ceding for them at a throne 6f grace. Theſe are 
friendly omens of the auſpicious day of freedom, and 
ſtrongly prove, that the God of all grace is about to 
deliver them from their hard bondage: 


* EN, 
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